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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_@———_ 
HE Royal Wedding went off admirably, to the disgust of 
the prophets of evil who went about repeating that the 
Princess was unlucky, and that the ceremonial would be inter- 
rupted. The processions were not very magnificent, but were 
made so by the astonishing crowds of spectators who witnessed 
them ; and who, while interested and kindly in their reception 
of the bride and bridegroom, burst, on the appearance of the 
Queen, into those roars of welcome which differ from every 
other sound in the world. The actual wedding was a 
splendid ceremonial, conducted in a confined and rather 
dingy place, the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and was attended by 
representatives of all the States of Europe and the social and 
‘political grandees of the Kingdom. The brilliant uniforms of 
the men, and the astomishing profusion of diamonds worn by 
the ladies, made the scene magnificent. The “breakfast,” as 
it used to be called, was a grand banquet in Buckingham 
Palace, and then the bride and bridegroom drove, amidst 
crowds almost beyond precedent, right across London to 
Liverpool Street Station, on their way to Sandringham. We 
should say, from the demeanour of the crowd, that the 
wedding was approved, but without enthusiasm, which last 
‘was manifested only towards the Queen. The illuminations, 
though magnificent in places—especially St. James’s Street 
‘and the centre of the City—were not general; and the 
London County Council in particular left all its rooms in 
sullen darkness. With a house to build for itself, at a cost of 
4 million or so, it is bound to be economical i in loyalty. 


The week has been marked by serious rioting in Paris, a 
discreditable student-quarrel with the Prefect of Police, M. 
Lozé, having been taken up by the ruffianly classes, though 
‘not by the body of workmen. A student was killed on Satur- 
day in a police-charge; and on Monday and Tuesday the 
police, who lost their tempers, were attacked with great 
violence, and retaliated with such fury that the hospitals 
are full of the wounded. On Wednesday the Ministry, 
finding the police defeated, felt it necessary to call out 
the garrison, and the dangerous quarters of Paris, espe- 
cially the Latin Quarter, were placed practically in 
military hands. The Government, of course, was on Wed- 
nesday questioned severely; but M. Dupuy absolutely 
refused to discuss the affair until order was restored, and 
he had performed some “operation” on the Bourse du 
Travail,—that is, had closed it. He ultimately fixed 
Monday for the debate, and there is some doubt as to the 
result. His firmness excites admiration, and he is held to 
have acted rightly in calling out troops; but one hundred and 
fifty Radicals will oppose him, there is a wish for M. Constans, 
and the Monarchists may at the last minute abstain from 
voting. Itis probable that the Premier will come off with flying 
colours; but underground Paris is boiling with excitement, 





and the incident has seriously alarmed men not usually reac- 
tionary. As we have mentioned elsewhere, the mob, though 
concentrating its wrath on the police, showed some disposition 
to break into and sack pr ivate houses. 

M. Dupuy on Thursday took the very decided step of 
closing the Labour Exchange by military force. This 
establishment was founded by M. Floquet, and was intended 
to be a labour centre, where those who wanted work, or wanted 
labour, could come into contact with each other. Soon after 
its formation, however, it was occupied by the leaders of the 
unemployed; and it has gradually become a centre and a 
rendezvous for the disaffected, the anarchists even putting up 
their inscriptions on the walls. It was found during the dis- 
turbances that the more violent societies were concocting plans 
there, and it was therefore closed, the agents of the law being 
supported, as they took possession, by an irresistible force of 
bayonets. It should be added that the moment the rioters began 
to overthrow omnibuses in order to stop the cavalry, M. Dupuy 
summoned twenty thousand fresh soldiers to Paris, and every 
preparation was made for determined street-fighting. The 
Opportunists have evidently found in “the schoolmaster” a 
stronger man than was at all expected, and one without hesi- 
tation in his preference of bloodshed to anarchy. It is not 
known yet how the workmen will take the closing of their 
Bourse. 





The German Emperor opened the Reichstag on the 4th 
inst. in a very sensible and moderate speech. His Majesty 
regretted that the Military Bili had not been approved by the 
“pepular representation,” and that he had consequently been 
compelled to dissolve. The political situation in Europe had 
undergone no change, all foreign relations continuing “ per- 
fectly friendly and untroubled ;” but the strength of Germany 
compares still more unfavourably with that of her neighbours. 
Consequently the Bill, improved by the account taken of all 
wishes manifested in former debates, must be reintroduced, 
and will, the Emperor hopes, be speedily passed, as the enrol- 
ment of recruits for 1893 on the new basis will be of great 
futureimportance. The Taxation Bills are, however, postponed 
till the winter Session, and in this Session no other Bill 
of importance will be introduced. The speech ended with an 
allusion to the heavy sacrifices which Germany had made; 
and a declaration that, “to preserve the glorious acquisitions 
with which God has blessed us in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, is our most sacred duty.” The “glorious acquisi- 
tions ” are, we presume, Alsace and Lorraine. Itis not doubted 
that the Emperor has won his majority, and hopes are felt 
that the Bill will pass without much debate, so that the 
Deputies may get to the country out of the summer heat and 
dread of cholera. 


The Indian silver decree has caused a commotion all 
over the world. The members of the Latin Union are to 
hold a conference; and it is supposed the Union will be 
abolished,—a rumour, we think, premature. The American 
silver-kings are aghast at the fall in price, which has reached 
2s. 6d. an ounce, though it is now 2s. 10d.; and almost all the 
mines in Colorado have been closed down. President Cleveland 
has summoned Congress for August 7th, to repeal unwise legis- 
lation ; and the silver party is preparing all manner of schemes 
to be proposed if the Sherman Act is repealed. Many silver- 
mines in Australia are also shut, and Mexican stocks, 
whether railway or national, have fallen heavily. The silver 
market is, in fact, alarmed, and is taking advantage of the 
opportunity to reduce output of the metal until the Americans 
have decided on their course. What that course will be, it is 
difficult to predict. The Sherman Act must be repealed for 
the sake of solvency; but the Democrats are divided about 
currency, and neither party will like losing four or five silver 
States. If we may venture a tentative opinion, it is that 
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Congress will adopt the Indian plan, make gold the standard, 
but keep silver as token-money, with a higher value than the 
Indian one in relation to gold. Government will then buy 
silver as it wants it, but at a high price. 


The secret of the loss of the ‘ Victoria’ has been revealed. 
Admiral Tryon, who had only left the sick-list on the morning 
of the disaster, committed a blunder which cost the country 
his ship and his life. He ordered a mancuvre at six cables’ 
distance, which could not have been safely executed—at least, 
at the low speed at which the vessels were moving—at a less 
distance than cight cables. Admiral Markham on the 
‘Camperdown,’ who saw the danger, professed not to under- 
stand the signal, but it was repeated and obeyed, and the 
ships struck. The repetition of the signal is extraordinary, 
for Captain Bourke, of the ‘ Victoria, had perceived the 
danger, and had represented the expediency of eight cables’ 
distance, to which the Admiral assented. Nevertheless, the 
signal ordered was for six cables, and when the difference was 
pointed out, Admiral Tryon directed the signal toremain. He, 
in fact, blundered about distances, and so caused the destruc- 
tion of the great ironclad and many of itscrew. The evidence 
for this account is official, and is corroborated by all inde- 
pendent testimony, the only doubt being as to the Admiral’s 
motive in neglecting the warning which he had not only 
received but accepted. Was he ill, was he obstinate, or did 
he simply blunder? We have elsewhere discussed with favour 
the last explanation ; and to our minds the worst feature of 
the affair is not that, but the obvious instability of these huge 
tea-kettles to which we trust our defence. What is the use 
of a floating fortress which disappears at the first tap of a 
ram ? 





The debate on the Closure of the Home-rule Bill by com- 
partments was concluded yesterday week, when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s gagging resolution was carried by a majority of 32 
(299 to 267). There had been several amendments, each of 
them proposing to extend the time for the discussion of 
special portions of the Bill, in one of which, the debate on the 
time to be given for the constructive part of the Bill, the 
Clauses 4 to 8 inclusive, the Government majority sank to 24 
(268 to 244), or as it was subsequently rectified, 25. It is not 
necessary to specify the divisions on the other amendments. 
In most of them the Government, received their now normal 
majority of 34. Mr. Gladstone, in the course of the debate, 
stated that Clause 9, the one regulating the number of Irish 
Members in the Imperial Parliament, would be proposed in 
the shape in which it stands in the Bill,—ie., the “ in-and- 
out” plan,—but that as the Government had not professed to 
be able to frame ‘a perfect plan” for the retention of the 
Irish Members, they were willing to accept from Parliament 
any modifications of that plan. Mr. Gladstone’s modest 
plea reminds us of Dr. Newman’s equal modesty in relation 
to a very different branch of the Irish question. In 
describing the religious condition of the average Irish 
beggar-woman, the untruthfulness, the dirt, the sloven- 
liness, which obscured her piety, he said: “I do not say, my 
dear brethren, that she is perfection,” and then he could not re- 
frain from laughing at the mere idea. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
does not seem to have laughed over his by no means less con- 
spicuously self-evident admission. Probably he thought that 
admission a much greater triumph of candour than Dr. 
Newman’s. 


On Monday, an amendment of Lord Wolmer’s empowering 
the Lord-Lieutenant to create an executive force in the Irish 
counties such as exists in the United States for the purpose 
of carrying out the orders of the Federal Government, was 
discussed, resisted by the Government,—who care nothing 
for United States’ precedents if their Irish allies dislike them, 
—and rejected by a majority of 34 (230 to 196). In the course of 
the debate, there grew up a very warm discussion as to Mr. 
Dillon’s repeated threats of revenge against the Irish minority 
opposed to Home-rule, in the course of which Mr. Dillon said 
that one of these threats had been uttered under the irritation 
of the proceedings of the constabulary at Mitchelstown, 
though, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, the Mitchelstown 
affair occurred many months after the utterance of the threat. 
The discussion was resumed on Tuesday, when Mr. Dillon 
admitted that he had been in error, and a violent set was 
made on Mr. Chamberlain by the Irish Party, from which he 
emerged quite victorious. Indeed, the letter to Mr. Duignan, 





published in Thursday’s Times, confirmed the absolute 
accuracy of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement. On Monday, Mr. 
Brodrick’s amendment defining the powers of the Lord-Lien- 
tenant was negatived by only 27 votes (274 to 247). 





On Tuesday the chief collision was between Mr. Sexton and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, who objected,—very justly,—to allowing 
the prerogative of mercy to be exercised by an Irish Minister 
who might be committed to the policy of regarding certain 
crimes as excusable and even pardonable, and who instanced 
Mr. Sexton as at one time the confidant of persons who had 
since fled the country when accused of crime. This led toa 
great scene, and Mr. Gladstone described the spirit of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s speech as distinguished by one of the most 
“wanton” introductions of “venomous” matter of which 
he had ever had experience,—an expression for which, 
we think, the Chairman should have called the Prime 


Minister to order. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s amendment, as 
amended by Lord R. Churchill, assigning the prero- 
gative of mercy to “the Lord-Lieutenant as representing 


her Majesty,” was negatived by a majority of 37 (293 to 256). 
Sir Henry James’s amendment, leaving the Irish Executive 
as it is for the six years during which the revenue is to be 
collected by the Imperial Government, was negatived by a 
majority of 45 ina thin house (187 to 142). After a heated 
discussion as to the mode of choosing the Irish Cabinet, in 
which Mr. Balfour charged the Solicitor-General with 
generally losing his temper, and Mr. Gladstone rebuked 
him for his strong language,—though it was not half so 
strong as his own attack on Mr. Arnold-Forster,—an amend- 
ment intended to make the mode of choosing the Cabinet 
more definite was negatived by a majority of 33 (262 to 229). 

On Wednesday, Mr. Gerald Balfour moved an amendment 
intended to prevent Members of the Irish Executive Com- 
mittee sitting in either Irish House, on the ground that our 
Cabinet system might very likely not bear transplantation. 
The Irish Executive had a threefold character, the Lord- 
Lieutenant having to act sometimes on the advice of the 
Irish, and sometimes on that of the Imperial Ministry, 
and sometimes on his own responsibility, and therefore the 
English system would not work. Mr. Gladstone took a high 
line in his answer, and declared that “if ever there was a 
principle which had been worked out by our race, it was 
the principle contained in the Bill,”—i.e , the Cabinet system. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour neatly retorted by pointing out that Mr. 
Gladstone apparently did not count the Americans among 
our race. They had worked out exactly the opposite system. 
The amendment was lost by 45 (274 to 229); as was also by 
42 an amendment intended to give the Lord-Lieutenant the 
right to withhold assent or reserve Bills for the signification 
of her Majesty’s pleasure, as in Canada. Mr. Morley’s excuse 
for adopting the weaker form of veto was very lame. The 
real reason for instructing the draftsman to depart from 
precedent was, of course, the notification of the Nationalists 
that they would not consent to a workable veto, 








On Thursday, Lord Wolmer moved to leave out the 
words under which the Viceroy will veto or assent to 
Bills “on the advice of the Executive Committee,” on 
the ground that this singular limitation is not contained 
in any of the Colonial Constitutions, and found no place 
in the Bill of 1886. Mr. Gladstone’s answer was incom- 
prehensible. He declared that “it was an obvious provision 
required for the purposes of carrying out Home-rule, and 
was the result of a maturer consideration of the question.” 
Does this mean that the Government considered that Ireland 
required something beyond Colonial self-government ? Yet we 
have always been told by,them before that they are giving less 
than Colonial powers. After an appeal from Mr. Balfour to 
make the Veto a reality, or to cease from flinging it in the 
faces of the Opposition, as an answer to all their objections, 
and a denial from Mr. Gladstone that the Veto provided by 
the Bill would be useless, the amendment was lost by 42 
(290 to 248). Lord Wolmer next proposed a subsection 
which would establish the machinery for vetoing Provincial 
Legislation existing in Canada. Under it, Bills might be 
disallowed eighteen months after passing if they seemed 
objectionable to the English Government. Mr. Balfour was 
speaking on this matter when 10 o’clock was reached and the 
Closure came into operation. 
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The scene in the House at this point was a very passionate 
one, and for a moment it seemed as if matters would go even 
beyond “booing” and hissing. The motion that Clause 5, 
though only half discussed, stand part of the Bill, was 
carried by 35 (324 to 289). The motion that Clause 6, 


establishing the Legislative Council, not one line of which 


has ever been considered, stand part of the Bill, was 
only carried by 15 (315 to 300); but Clause 7, establishing 
the Irish House of Commons, also never discussed, and con- 
taining “blanks,” was passed by 36 (325 to 289); and 
Clause 8 (settlement of disagreements between the two 
Houses) by 32 (323 to 291). The House thus actually 
ereated the two Houses of the Irish Parliament without 
explanation or deliberation of any sort or kind. Yet these 
clauses raise such problems as the proper duration of 
Parliaments, and the whole question of Second Chambers. 
Unless the country is resolved to have done with government 
by deliberation, the indignation among the electors will be 
very great. A terrible blow has been struck at the right of 
free speech, and the ukase of Mr. Gladstone has been sub- 
stituted for an Act of Parliament. The Legislature hardly 
sank so low when it gave the proclamations of the tyrant 
Henry VIII. the force of statutes. 


A very curious correspondence between Mr. Gladstone and 
the Duke of Devonshire appeared in the Times of this day 
week. The Duke had quoted Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated 
warning to the Liberal Party in 1885, that unless he could be 
given a majority which made him independent of the Irish 
Home-rulers, neither he nor the Liberal Party were to be 
trusted to settle the question. In reference to this quotation, 
Mr. Gladstone had instructed his private secretary to say that 
it was inaccurate; whereupon the Duke quotes the words of 
the Edinburgh speech of November 9th, 1885, and asks where 
the inaccuracy is. The actual speech, indeed, is decidedly 
stronger in its emphasis, though not in its meaning and effect, 
than the Duke’s account of it. But Mr. Gladstone will not 
admit that he himself had made a mistake, and that the Duke 
had been perfectly accurate. His plea is most astounding. He 
says that the Duke quoted what was said in relation to one com- 
bination of circumstances, as if it applied to quite another com- 
bination of circumstances. Even if it had been so,—which Mr. 
Gladstone quite fails to establish,—the quotation would not have 
been less “ accurate.” It was perfectly accurate, indeed, even if 
a change of circumstances had affected its relevancy to the pre- 
sent state of affairs. But to 999 men in every 1,000, the present 
circumstances will seem precisely those to which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s solemn warning in 1885 applied. Mr. Gladstone says 
that the Tories were then in alliance with the Irish Party; but 
his speech dilated on the danger arising not out of that 
alliance, but out of its dissolution, and from the Liberals 
coming into power in alliance with the Irish Party, and 
turning out the Tories, which is just what has actually 
happened. Mr. Gladstone’s intellect is probably the only con- 
siderable intellect in the world which could discern or even 
imagine any discrepancy between the situation against which 
he warned the country, and the situation in which he now finds 
himself. 


Sir Gerald Portal, at Uganda, appears to have decided that 
neither Catholics nor Protestants were to blame in the recent 
contest, and has divided powers and provinces between them. 
The Catholics receive back all their territories; and by an 
agreement, dated April 7th, 1893, Catholics and Protestants 
each appoint a Minister of Justice, a Commander of the 
troops, and an Admiral, or, as he is modestly called, a Com- 
mander of canoes. The text of this agreement has been 
sent home to England by the correspondent of the Berlin 
Tagsblatt, and is obviously authentic; but its meaning is 
far from clear. We can understand the division of terri- 
tory which, though a little odd from a spiritual point of 
view, doubtless suits both parties, and corresponds to the 
limitations of their influence; but the division of powers is 
incomprehensible. If the two Lords-Justices, two Generals, 
and two Admirals, are always to agree, what is the use of 
two? and if they are to differ, what becomes of the safety of 
the State? Itis just possible that one will live in Catholic 
Uganda and one in Protestant; but then that is almost a 
partition ! 


Mr. Gladstone is the most sanguine of men. In a letter to 
Mr. Cowan, which was read at the meeting of the Midlothian 





Liberal Association in Edinburgh on Wednesday, and printed 
in Thursday’s Times, he not only confidently anticipates 
that the Gladstonian majority will carry the Home-rule Bill 
safely through the House of Commons, which may happen,— 
after the vote on the gagging resolution, it would indeed 
seem that the Gladstonians will stick at nothing,—but that 
“its passage through a House of Commons, elected less than 
a year ago for the very purpose of trying the issue, is a 
cardinal fact which immensely advances the measure; and 
coming after seven years’ closely maintained conflict, is de- 
cisive of ultimate success.” Mr. Gladstone can persuade 
himself of anything; but, to our minds, the passing by 
petty majorities, and only with the help of the gag, of a 
half-discussed measure, which settles nothing, which post- 
pones all the most critical issues till Mr. Gladstone will no 
longer be in the House ty deal with them, and which has 
already excited so much dislike, both avowed and secret, 
that the next swing of the pendulum is sure to be a sharp 
one, will be of no sort of use to the cause for which Mr. 
Gladstone is fighting so valiantly. The campaign will have 
only shown how many insoluble problems have been avowedly 
reserved for the consideration of statesmen who think Mr. 
Gladstone’s whole policy mischievous, and how many more 
have been so slurred over as to drive lawyers and legislators 
to despair. 








The curious religious riot which is apt to break out 
annually between Mussulmans and Hindoos, has this year 
been again perplexing the Government of India. We reported 
a fortnight since the outbreak in Rangoon, and this week 
another is reported from Azimgurh, only suppressed by 
sharp firing by the military police. The odd feature 
in these riots is their immediate cause. This is always 
reported to be “ cow-killing,” but Mussulmans kill oxen all 
the year round for food, and so do the Europeans. The 
grievance is not that, but a display of the old feeling of 
ascendency on the part of the Mussulmans who, on the day of 
their festival, kill a cow close to a temple in token of high 
religious defiance. Then the Hizdoos, who do not mind 
about the killings during the rest of the year, turn out 
armed, and there is a battle royal which, but for the Eng- 
lish, would in twenty-four hours develop into a religious 
war. The English, however, tell the police to fire impar- 
tially on both sects; and the police, though they are them- 
selves Mussulmans and Hindoos, do it with delight ; and there 
is peace and good feeling for the ensuing year. If that is not 
astate of affairs to puzzle Englishmen, there is no such state ; 
but Irishmen would understand it atonce. The armed police 
in Ireland in a “religious” row plays just the part it plays in 
India, only being English in discipline and armament, it takes 
fewer lives. 


On Tuesday the London County Council again considered 
the question of the new County Hall. The Deputy-Chairman 
(Mr. W. H. Dickinson) moved to accept the Report of the 
Committee, which was in favour of buying the Westminster 
site for £750,000. Roughly speaking, they were taking houses 
at the rate of two a year to accommodate the staff, a plan 
which was extravagant and inefficient. Glasgow spent £500,000 
on its Hall, and Manchester overa million. If the new Hall cost 
£1,500,000, it would only be 6s. 6d. a head, against 14s. 6d.a head 
spent for the same purpose by Birmingham. Lord Rosebery 
—who, in spite of its being “the heaviest day of his week,” 
attended the Council—strongly urged the rejection of the 
scheme. The Westminster site was a bad one, for there they 
must either “overshadow Parliament, or it must overshadow 
them.” Besides, they had refused-to enter upon any great 
schemes of expenditure till they got a different system of rating. 
“ Were they to go before their constituents and say, ‘ Owing 
to the irregularities of rating, we will not carry out a single 
improvement until the incidence of rating is altered. Oh, I 
forgot; there is an insignificant exception; we propose to 
spend a million-and-a-half on a suitable residence for our- 
selves.’” “He implored them, with all the earnestness of 
which he was capable, to reject that fatal proposal.” Ulti- 
mately the plan was rejected by an overwhelming majority, 
and London was saved from a financial blunder of a par- 
ticularly glaring kind. The decision will tend to bring nearer 
the amalgamation of the City with the County of London. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 0"! 
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TOPIC J . English Members regard Ireland’s financial obligations, 


SCOTLAND AND THE NINTH CLAUSE. 
HE plot thickens. Next week is to be the great week 
of the debate. The Ninth Clause comes on for dis- 
cussion, and the Ninth Clause deals with the Irish repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament. If the Scotch are 
wise, they will not listen for a moment to the plea that the 
representative principle is to be tampered with in the 
manner suggested by that clause, whether it be only for a 
time, or whether it be as a permanent arrangement. If 
the temptation to intrigue be once deliberately introduced 
into our Constitution, no one can tell where it will end; 
and those stand to suffer most by it whose local interests 
are most unique and least strong in numerical equivalents 
of representative power. The Scotch Members number 
only seventy in the House of Commons. They are per- 
fectly well aware that if they wish to retain the powerful 
hold which they have long’ had on English, Colonial, and 
Imperial affairs, they cannot safely aspire to Scotch Home- 
rule. It would not be worth their while in the least. They 
would shut themselves out of a large world, and shut them- 
selves into a small. Think what you may of the federal 
principle, if the Scotch Members once dissever their 
interests from those of the English Members, they will 
suffer a great deal more than they will gain. To introduce 
the petty distinctions of local origin and purpose into the 
questions affecting the United Kingdom, can never answer 
for a population so relatively weak as that of Scotland. The 
Scotch do not want to be shut out from the control even 
of exclusively English affairs, much less of Colonial and 
foreign affairs. They know what it is to be citizens of a 
great Power, and what to be citizens of a small. If these 
jealous local rivalries are to be intreduced, the Scotch will 
be the first to suffer by them. To take one of the most 
insignificant of the various consequences,—Do their artistic, 
scientific, and literary men want to have the British 
Museum cut-up into English and Scotch departments, 
even if the consequence were that the Scotch department 
were to be transferred to Edinburgh? That is a typical 
instance of the kind of question which would arise uuder 
Home-rule all round. The Scotch desire, no doubt,—and 
very justly desire,—to get their strictly local Scotch interests 
better understood and attended to. They do not want to 
have English bunglers making merry with their law of 
multiplepoinding, or the other details of Scotch law. But 
they do not want to pay for better security on matters of 
this kind, the frightful penalty of being shut-out from all 
the greater issues of English legislation, and from the 
chance of shaping our Colonial and Imperial affairs as 
only the citizens of the richer and more powerful section 
of the Kingdom will ever have a chance of shaping 
them. What the Scotch really want is to get their 
own private business,—their own strictly local business,— 
managed by competent local tribunals, without Scotchmen 
being ruled out of the English political world, which 
would cost them a great deal more than they could afford 
to give. They know perfectly well that if the federalising 
tendency is to be developed, the so-called Imperial power 
will be necessarily swayed in a vastly greater degree by 
English wealth and influence, than it ever can be by Scotch 
enterprise and shrewdness ; and tbat it is the worst thing 
that can happen to the weaker element of the Kingdom to 
have the question constantly raised whether a man is 
Scotch or English, whether he has the right to speak for 
the greater world, or only for the less. 

Now, the Ninth Clause, which is the great subject of 
next week’s political “compartment” of the Home-rule 
Bill, raises this issue in the most direct and dangerous 
way. Even if the clause remain in its present impossible 
and absurd form, even if there are to be two Legislatures 
and two majorities, and the Irish are to vote only on 
Imperial affairs, except when local affairs involve a change 
in the Imperial Government, the clause introduces the 
element of local intrigue in the most obvious way. As 
Mr. Gladstone himself confessed, the Irish will have a claim 
to vote on any question, local or Imperial, which involves 
a change of Government. Let it be the purely local ques- 
tion of the Church Establishment, whether of England 
or Scotland,—if the Government of the day declare that it 
must resign if defeated, the Irish will all troop in to give 
their votes. Of course, as Ireland will have no direct 
interest in the matter, patriotic Irishmen will make con- 





before they vote. They will vote for Disestablishment if 
the Disestablishers favour the Irish view of what Ireland 


ought to pay, and for Establishment if the Conservatives. 


favour that view. The principle of local intrigue will be 
sanctioned by the clause even as it stands. Scotchmen 


may be perfectly sure that if they carry it even as it stands,. 


their most cherished Scottish interests will be at the mercy. 
of patriotic Irish intriguers. Their Church will be struck 
down, or sustained, not because Irishmen care whether it 
is struck down, or whether it is sustained, but because 
they have secured the alliance in Irish affairs of the 
Disestablishment or Establishment Party, as the case 
may be. 

But every one knows that the Ninth Clause, as it now 
stands, can no more hold its place than Mr. Gladstone can 
stand on his head to plead for it. As Lord Palmerston said 
of India Bill No. 2, that whenever you met a political 
friend in the street, he was sure to be smiling to himself, 
and when you asked him what it was he was smiling about, 
he always replied, “ India Bill No. 2,”—-so it is in relation 
to the Ninth Clause as it stands. It is a better joke than 
any in Punch. To propose seriously that there shall be 
two distinct majorities,—one Conservative with the Irish 
Members away, and one Gladstonian with the Irish 
Members included,—and that whenever the Conservative 
majority disturbs the nerves of the Gladstonian Ministry 
sufficiently to make them threaten resignation, the Irish 
shall flock back and determine a purely British question 
in the Gladstonian sense only to save the Ministry, is so 
intrinsically absurd that only such a Parliament as Alice 
might have found in Wonderland could possibly accede to it. 
Of course, this preposterous and quite impossible arrange- 
ment will disappear, even in the four days which are all that 
are to be afforded to the discussion under the gagging resolu- 
tion ; and we shall have instead, as Mr. Gladstone himself 
evidently thinks more probable than not, the retention of 
all the Irish Members for all purposes alike, Imperial or 
British, during the six years of the temporary arrangement. 
That is at least practicable, though frankly immoral ; while 
the present proposal is both impracticable and furtively 
immoral. To return the Irish Members for all purposes 
for six years at least, though they will have no representative 
interest in many of the issues to be discussed, is introducing 
motives,—and even patriotic motives,—for political in- 
trigue, so powerful, that we should not shrink from saying 
that it would be an omen of the downfall of representative 
government in this Kingdom. And a very remarkable 
fact it would be that the very statesman whose absolutely 
superstitious respect for the right of local majorities to claim 
local control was so morbid that he broke up his party 
t> obtain its recognition, should have been compelled, by 
the logic of that superstition, seriously to propose what is 
not only fatal to all local majorities, but to the principle 
of representation itself,—what implies, indeed, the osten- 
tatious suicide of the principle of representation. The 
irony of political destiny can hardly go further than it will 
go, if it compels Mr. Gladstone to accept, for six years 
at least, 103, or even 80, Members of Parliament who are 
to interfere in all discussions and divisions, without having 
so much as a rotten borough behind them to give them 
even a plausible pretext for interfering in a large number 
of these discussions, and who, even where Ireland is really 
interested, will represent not the interest of Ireland as an 
organic part of the United Kingdom, but the interest of 
Ireland in excusing herself from the obligations and duties 
which she shares with the other members of the United 
Kingdom. Can any one imagine a more singular and 
sinister result of constitutional fanaticism than this,—that 
the eloquent orator who was so indignant that Ireland 
should be expected to content herself with a much more 
than equal proportion of political influence in the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, should be driven to advo- 
cate that Great Britain should be expected to content herself 
with a much less than equal proportion of political influence 
in that Parliament, and to accept colleagues who will often 
have no shadow of representative character at all? Let not 
the plea of temporariness be accepted as mitigating the 
gross immorality of this proposal. Temporary or not, it will 
apply to a period of revolutionary activity, in which in all 
probability British questions will play quite as great a part 
as Irish. Mr. Gladstone does not conceal, indeed he 
emphasises, the necessity of pushing forward British 
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uestions during the epoch of his great Irish revolution. It 
is altogether for the sake of pushing forward these questions 
that the monstrous gagging resolutions have been carried. 


So that the Irish are to override us for six years while a | 


British revolution, not indeed equal in importance to the 
Irish revolution, but still so important that hundreds of 
thousands of votes have been recorded for the Irish revolu- 
tionon!y inorder that the British revolution might becarried, 
is to be forced through. The Scotch Members, who really 


- Scare for the calm and instructed consideration of their own 


local affairs, as well as for retaining their hold of the affairs 
of the United Kingdom, have the power if they please to 
defeat this monstrous injustice ; and unless they do defeat 
it, they will suffer, and will deserve to suffer greatly, not 
only in Imperial but in local politics, for their supineness. 





SWEATING A CONSTITUTION. 


HE last thing we should ever have supposed possible 
T would have been that Mr. Gladstone would employ 
the latest years of his great political career in the ignoble 
work of teaching his party how to drive the Parliament 
of this country into the hasty and slovenly construction of 
a shoddy Constitution for the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land, —a Constitution full of the worst faults, its material 
bad, its fastenings loose, its machine-made stitches all 
ready to ravel out,—partly because the overseers had no 
time for superintendence, partly because the work itself 
was undertaken in a violent hurry for the starvation- 
wages of partisan purpose. Yet that is precisely the effect 
of the resolution carried yesterday week by a majority of 
32,—to get the Home-rule Bill finished, in four compart- 
ments, at a given hour on a given day, whether the 
requisite attention had or had not been given to the 
gigantic and responsible task so rashly taken in hand. 
Nor is there the slightest excuse for all this fierce haste, 
except the excuse of Irish and Gladstonian impatience. The 
greatest possible political problems are being slurred over 
without even a decent attempt at the pretence of delibera- 
tion. On Thursday last at 10 o’clock, the great constructive 
clauses of the Irish Constitution were voted with a cynical 
indifference to their want of logic, their slovenly and hap- 
hazard combination of an American deference for the 
central power, with an Irish determination to make central 
control virtually impossible, that would threaten us with 
civil war and Ireland with anarchy in a few months’ time, 
were it not for that House of Lords on whom these poli- 
tical slop-sellers are themselves relying to stop all this 
bad work, while they are telling the country that the 
Lords are knocking nails into their own coffin by rejecting 
what no sane Legislature would think of accepting. This 
Constitution, as every one knows, is made, like a bad razor, 
to sell and not to use. If the Lords were not pledged to 
reject it, we do not believe that even the majority in the 
Commons, eager as they are to attain a party victory, would 
venture to pass it. It proposes to follow American prece- 
dents, and it discards those precedents with the most insolent 
indifference at the most critical points. Instead of founding 
itself on a scheme constructed in secret consultation by the 
ablest men of all parties, after the maturest consideration, 
the Government have astonished the Kingdom by causing 
a succession of brawls, in which neither time nor temper 
admitted of deliberate judgment. Often Parliament has 
more resembled Donnybrook Fair than a constitutional 
Congress. If any Member of the victorious party, if Mr. 
Labouchere, or Mr. Reid, or Mr. Cremer himself were 
suddenly told that the Lords, for some inscrutable reason, 
had determined at the last moment to give way and pass 
the Bill as it leaves the Commons, if it ever does leave the 
Commons, we believe that he would turn pale with fright, 
instead of rejoicing in the unexpected victory. Every- 
thing of importance, except the absolute necessity of 
galloping down hill, is to be left unsettled for the future 
decision of a Parliament of which nobody can anticipate 
“he constitution, and nobody knows who will be the leading 
mind. If the party now in power gains a majority in the 
next Parliament, the leading mind will very likely be Mr. 
Asquith’s; in other words, that of a man pledged to 
Federalism in excelsis, who will transform the United 
Kingdom, if he remains of the same opinion, into a group of 
cantons, with a feeble kind of Amphictyonic Council at the 
head. If, after passing this broken-backed measure, the 
Conservatives are returned to power to see how far they can 


repair the cruel political waste of their predecessors, they | 


would come into power with the positive duty either of 
undoing all that had been done, and restoring order in 
Ireland by military occupation, or with an undertaking so 
utterly hopeless to patch up what they could not mend, that 
we doubt whether any statesman of repute would so much 
as venture to attempt a compromise. If this measure 
passes, everything would be unsettled, and nothing settled. 
It would be simply absurd to continue the provisional 
financial arrangements which Mr. Gladstone confesses to 
have been adopted mainly to avoid the great complexity 
of his original plan. The notion of Ireland’s contributing 
to the common expenses only one-third of her own 
means, and not any fixed proportion of those common 
expenses, is altogether monstrous. And yet the six years 
of preliminary squabble between England and Ireland 
as to the proper share of Ireland, and the right of England 
to collect a revenue which Ireland has no wish to pay, 
would certainly not facilitate any understanding between 
the two countries. Then the Land question would have 
remained unsettled for three years, and if at the end of 
that time Ireland claimed her right to settle it in her 
own way, we may be perfectly sure that the second half 
of the six years of delay would be passed in fierce con- 
troversy between the English and the Irish peoples on 
that most critical of all subjects. Add to this that the 
Irish representatives would have been present in our 
Westminster Parliament during the whole period, either 
making all steady government impossible by the ridiculous 
“in-and-out ” scheme, or rendering it equally impossible 
by voting on subjects in which the Irish constituencies will 
have no interest of any kind except to buy from England 
the largest amount of political concession to Ireland,— 
and the Government of 1900, whatever it may be, would 
have as nice a hodge-podge of problems to settle, in 
whatever direction it was their wish to settle them, as 
the Government now in power. All that would be 
done by the present Bill, if by any possibility it 
could pass into an Act, would be to make either a new 
civil war certain in six years’ time, or else a fresh step 
in the direction of Separation absolutely inevitable. Mr. 
Gladstone, if he could pass his ill-drawn, ill-considered, 
ill-botched Bill, would have simply devolved on his sue- 
cessor, at the beginning of the next century, the necessity 
of drawing up a new Constitution to replace the shoddy 
article which would by that time be in tatters,—a mere 
scarecrow of a Constitution. 

Nothing is, to our minds, more humiliating and 
astonishing than this great effort at political sweating 
with which Mr. Gladstone is closing his career. A cynic 
might fairly say that his real motive would seem to be the 
restoration of the House of Lords to popular favour; and 
though we do not believe that Mr. Gladstone is in the least 
capable of such an act of disinterested hypocrisy as that of 
leading his followers into a desperate situation, in order 
that the House of Lords may have the credit of rescuing 
them from that desperate situation, that is really the most 
probable result, though we have no doubt the perfectly 
unintended result, of what he is now doing. He has pro- 
duced a Bill which professed to keep the central authority 
perfectly intact, and which really gives it away in every 
clause; a Bill which professed to settle Ireland’s share of 
the common expenses, and which really says, ‘Oh, give us 
only a fixed proportion of your available income;’ a Bill 
which, according to his own declaration in 1886, ought to have 
settled the Land question, and which leaves it unsettled for 
Ireland and England to quarrel over three years hence; a 
Bill which should, above all, have determined the relation of 
Treland to the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and which 
merely postpones that delicate question for six years, during 
which Ireland is to govern us without our governing Ire- 
land ;—and then he calls that a Home-rule Bill for Ireland, 
—though it is only a Bill for making it impossible to 
govern Ireland without either going much further, or 
drawing back at the cost of civil war. That is not a 
statesman’s work. It is a mere bit of political botching, 
driven through Parliament by a reckless gagging resolu- 
tion, at perfectly unmeaning speed, without any urgency, 
and without even an excuse except the promises hastily 
made to political partisans for the hurrying-on of the most 
difficult and responsible work ever undertaken since the 
days of the Commonwealth. The work of this Session 





will be a mere prodigy of political sweating,—cheap and 
nasty work certain to end in dear and nasty consequences. 
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THE RIOTS IN PARIS. 


HE history of Paris and the circumstances of Europe 
combine to give importance to the riots which ended 

on Thursday night. No one, however well he may under- 
stand the decline in the power of mobs, owing to the 
introduction of quick-firing rifles, and the amazing im- 
provements in artillery, ever quite rids himself of the 
impression that in Paris a riot may end in a rising, a 
rising in a revolution, a revolution in one of those bursts 
across the frontier by which excited France has so often 
relieved the surcharge of blood in her head. As things 
stand now, a Revolutionary Government in France would 
be sure to be a “ patriotic” Government, and would go to 
war both to avoid opposition from the Army, and to 
eynsolidate itself or end itself by victory or defeat. 
The riots, therefore, were eagerly watched in every capital 
of Europe, and certainly on Wednesday they seemed to 
look bad enough. They began in a student row. The 
art students had given, as they do every year, a ball, 
which is a great deal too much after classical fashions to 
be tolerated by moralists ; and the police, having recently 
been cautioned that license has gone far enough, and 
threatens the character of the Republic, interfered. The 
students protested that as their ball was held in a private 
house, the police had exceeded their functions ; and though 
the Magistrate decided against them, and fined their 
managing committee, they arranged a demonstration 
against M. Loz¢, the Prefect, which speedily grew into a 
riot. During a scrimmage of the ordinary kind, the 
students yelling and the police charging, a policeman un- 
fortunately killed a student named Nuger bya blow on the 
neck with a porcelain match-box, which was shattered, and 
cut anartery. We say “ unfortunately ” because there is 
no proof of malice, and the policeman may have been 
defending himself ; but there is no doubt that the police 
of Paris are too brutal. Face to face with some of the 
worst ruffians in the world, accustomed to be attacked with 
lethal weapons, and always dreading dynamite bombs, the 
Force is irritable and disposed to violence, goes to 
extremities at once, injures and arrests men who are 
quite innocent—they actually on Wednesday arrested all 
the house-surgeons of the Hotel-Dieu, the great hospital, 
because a medical student had hissed them—and summons 
too soon the Centre Guard, who are old soldiers armed like 
soldiers, and must, if they act at all, risk inflicting death. 
The Guard are terribly unpopular, and it is very doubtful 
whether a force of Marines or Breton soldiers would not 
be a much better support in serious emergencies. At all 
cvents, the students were infuriated, renewed the riots on 
Monday, and raised the old revolutionary cry, “They 
assassinate us!” Fortunately, though the workmen have 
a great quarrel on hand with the Premier, who is putting 
down unregistered Trades-Unions, they did not respond in 
their thousands; but the unemployed, the more fanatic 
Communists, and the criminals did, and on Tuesday and 
Wednesday there were in Paris all the signs of revolt. The 
body of the slain student was secretly buried, at his father’s 
request; the students retreated from the conflict, declaring 
that they wanted a demonstration and not a revolt; but 
the evilly-disposed had got the bit in their mouths, and 
the police were attacked on all sides. They grew furious, 
and inflicted terrible injuries on the mobs they tried to 
disperse; every wounded man borne away was occasion 
for a fresh outburst, and the crowds proceeded to pull 
down the kiosks, to overthrow omnibuses for barricades, 
and, in two instances at least, to sack private houses. The 
police were in many places defeated, the workmen began 
to look menacing and collect round the Bourse of Labour, 
and the Prefect considered affairs serious enough to 
apply for orders to the Ministry. He was quite justified, 
for in an hour or two Paris might have been in the hands 
of the destructives, and could have been recovered only by 
a pitiless slaughter like that which repressed the Commune. 
Fortunately M. Dupuy, the nearly unknown gentleman 
who is just now Premier in France, is a man of decision 
and nerve, and he did the only thing which in such cases 
is at once merciful and sure tosucceed. He called out the 
garrison of Paris in overwhelming force—it includes, it is 
said, five thousand cavalry—and directed that rioters 
should be put down with wilitary rigour. All the 
dangerous points were occupied by soldiers; with every 
separate division a trumpeter was stationed to give the 
three summonses which in French law must precede 





military action; and the mobs, quite aware that the 
Government had made up its mind, and that they could 
not resist regulars fighting as in a campaign, sullenly dis. 
persed. By Friday, Paris was orderly again; but it is 
said that many hundreds of wounded men are in hospital, 
the bitterness of the disorderly and fanatical classes 
against the police is excessive, and it is doubtful whether 
the Government, which must defend the police, or next 
time they will not act, will on Monday escape censure. 


It is probable that it will, for the Royalists intend to.) 


support it in a body; but the riots have alarmed the re- 
spectables, the desire to place M. Constans at the head of 
affairs has grown strong, and no man can calculate with 
confidence on the action of the French Chamber. Great 
blame is attributed on all sides to the police, and the in- 
tention, it is said, is to sacrifice the Prefect, M. Loz¢, who 
seems to have done his duty reasonably well; but it is quite 
= that the scapegoat may be the Administration 
itself. 

It is this sort of occurrence which makes Paris such a 
danger to France and the world. If the workmen had 
happened to catch fire, as they would if a workman or two 
had been killed, Paris would have been in insurrection, 
and could have been subdued only by an unsparing exer- 
tion of military force. That it would have been subdued, 
supposing M. Carnot not to have shrunk from the neces- 
sary orders, there is of course no doubt whatever. No 
mob in the world, even if every man in it has been drilled, 
can stand up against modern weapons, or even reach the 
soldiers who are pouring out that spray of lead. The 
insurgents may have arms, but they have not artil- 
lery, repeating-rifles, or a supply of cartridges, and if 
treated as enemies, their combined resistance, which is 
however impossible, can only end in a massacre. If the 
troops are stanch—and there has been no instance in this 
century of French troops failing to be stanch, unless 
their legal chief gave way, or led them in revolt—order 
can always be restored; but then there comes the 
terrible political reckoning. The whole country is wild 
with terror at the danger it has escaped, and seeks 
for safety in the rule of some strong man. The 
Army which has saved the State is master of the 
State. The representative body is always divided, and 
usually looks incompetent, and the agitation ends in 
the elevation of some man accounted strong, be he M. 
Constans or General Saussier makes no difference, who 
takes up the reins, who must govern by repression, 
and who, to distract the people and to secure himself, must 
enter upon some great military enterprise. The course is 
as regular as that of the seasons, and no wonder it alarms 
Europe, and makes every riot in Paris a matter for Am- 
bassadors’ reports. As Prince Bismarck said recently to 
Mr. Smalley, “ with a volcano on the frontier one naturally 
observes the crater.” The danger is not a bit greater 
because France is a Republic ; but then, also, it is not a bit 
less. The troops have obeyed four Presidents as loyally 
as any King. The Assembly is as willing to hold 
down Paris as any Cabinet ever was. The respectables 
are just as eager for order under a Republic as under a 
Monarchy or an Empire. But then the disorderly classes 
are just as ready for confusion, and hate the Republic as 
they have hated every other form of Government. The 
Republic, in fact, cannot solve their “ question” any more 
than any other Government can; and as their panacea is 
Revolution, they are ready to revolt whenever they perceive 
a chance. They have nothing to lose except their lives ; and 
the moment a breach in the crushing superstructure of social 
order gives them a hope they care nothing about their lives, 
and Paris must be held like a captured city. So far as can 
be perceived, there is no remedy. One might possibly be 
found in a Poor-Law, which removes the dangerous incite- 
ment of hunger; but until that is passed, Paris, as the 
most interesting city in the world, is sure to attract tco 
many people; the residuum, as in all pleasure-cities, is sure 
to hate the prosperous ; and there will therefore, from time 
to time, be scenes which make the most Liberal of Frencb- 
men disbelieve that Paris can be safe for a week without 
a garrison able to hold it down by force. 





TRUTH-BLINDNESS. 
i’ spite of “ jesting Pilate” and all his followers “ in 
ancient and in modern books enrolled,” there is such 


a thing as the truth. Plain people know that there is 
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| 
such a thing as red or green or blue or black or white, in | 


spite of all the sophistry and all the casuistry that has been 
spun about these being merely relative terms, and about 
what is red to one man possibly looking blue to another. 
In the same way, the truth is something absolute, and 
things cannot be, and not be, at the same time. But just 
as there is the complaint of colour-blindness, so there is 
the defect of truth-blindness. There are a certain number 
of people who, without being liars or intentional bearers of 
false-witness, suffer from truth-blindness. It is as unfair to 
attack them for not being able clearly to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, as it is to impute wickedness to those 
born with an inability to note the difference between 
green and red. But though we ought not to treat the 
truth-blind as if they were personally guilty of wrong- 
doing when they fail to distinguish between the true and the 
false, we ought to be as careful not to trust them in public 
affairs, as the railway companies are careful not to trust 
their trains to colour-blind engine-drivers and signalmen. 
Unfortunately, just now there seems a marked tendency 
among many of our public men to go truth-blind, and to 
talk as if there were practically no difference between a 
thing and its opposite. They remind one of the story of 
the schoolmaster who was so anxious to have no difference 
with his class, that when a boy construed niger “ white,” 
he replied, ‘‘ Yes, quite right, you mean a sort of greyish- 
white, a neutral tint, that is, in other words, a dark-grey, 
in fact, black.” One is never surprised now to find some 
politician of eminence and intelligence explaining that 
when seven years ago he said something or other was 
white, he meant all the time “a sort of greyish-white, a 
neutral tint, that is, in other words, a dark-grey, in fact, 
black.” The past week has witnessed a particularly painful 
exhibition of this tendency to treat “north” and “south” as 
interchangeable terms. Mr. Gladstone has publicly told 
us, in his letter to the Duke of Devonshire, that when he 
said a certain thing in Midlothian in 1885 he meant just the 
reverse. In 1886, Mr. Gladstone, in a famous passage in 
one of his Midlothian speeches, supposed the case of a 
Liberal Government kept in office by means of the Irish 
vote. ‘ Now, gentlemen,” he continued, “I tell you 
seri usly and solemnly that, although I believe the Liberal 
Party itself to be honourable, patriotic, sound, and trust- 
worthy, in such a position as that it would not be safe for 
it to enter upon the consideration of the principle of a 
measure with respect to which at every step of its progress 
it would be in the power of a party coming from Ireland 
to say: ‘Unless you do this and unless you do that we 
will turn you out to-morrow.’” If, he went ‘on, the 
Liberal Party did not get a majority in Parliament 
over both the Tories and the Irish, the consequences 
would be most serious, “I tell you, gentlemen, that 
not only the Tory Party, and not only the Liberal Party, 
but the Empire will be in danger, because questions of 
the gravest moment and most Imperial weight and of vast 
consequences may come forward, and will in all likelihood 
come forward, and there will be no party qualified to deal 
with them in that independence of position which alone 
can secure a satisfactory and an honourable issue.” Now, 
assuredly the truth about these words is what was 
spoken by the Duke of Devonshire, and nothing else,— 
namely, that Mr. Gladstone said that the Liberal Party 
could not be trusted to settle the Home-rule question 
if they were dependent on the Irish Party. Mr. Glad- 
stone is clearly not of that opinion now; and we do 
not see that there is any reason for his being ashamed 
of having changed his mind. Curiously enough, however, 
he does not say that he was mistaken then, or that he has 
changed his mind since, but instead, absolutely denies that 
he said in 1886 that it would not be safe for the Liberal 
Party to deal with the Irish question if they were de- 
pendent on the Irish vote. When he is confronted with his 
very words, he explains himself in a manner which clearly 
shows that he has been overtaken by the truth-blindness 
of which we are speaking. There is no other possible 
explanation, for if we are sure of anything, we are 
sure that Mr. Gladstone is not a hypocrite, and is not 
cynically trying to pass off an untrue explanation of his 
words on a too credulous public. The hopelessness of 
the attempt, if nothing else would, utterly precludes 
that idea. No cynically-minded statesman would dream 
of writing as Mr. Gladstone writes in his letter to the 
Duke of Devonshire. His words can be nothing but the 


outcome of truth-blindness,—the inability to see and dis- 


tinguish the truth. We must quote them as they stand, 
for it is impossible to give the sense of words coneeived on 
a totally different plane of thought from that aceessible to 
ordinary men :— 

“T am sorry to be in correspondence with you on a personal 
matter, but I considered my statement to Mr. Wilkins to be re- 
quired, because I conceive that in your speech you converted a 
statement growing out of a particular position of parties and 
affairs, under my view at the time, into a general principle 
applicable to all positions of parties and affairs, At that 
period the anticipations of Home-rule held out by the Tory 
Government had, naturally enough, placed them in alliance 
with the Irish party, while they were in sharp hostility to 
us. I therefore thought that, in the event of the disappear- 
ance of that Government, and of our being called to deal 
with the Irish question, we should have no security against 
combinations strong enough to carry inadmissible amendments, 
and that it would be perilous to place ourselves in such a 
position. But now the Tories, held fast in their position by the 
Liberal Unionists, are in the strongest opposition to Irish claims, 
while four-fifths of the representatives of the Irish people seven 
and a half years ago publicly and formally accepted what we 
consider the fundamental principles of a safe and Constitutional 
plan, and have ever since that time, almost to a man, steadily co- 
operated with us for the advancement of such a plan, it ‘yould be 
strange, indeed, after such proofs of loyalty and m_ > ration, 
were we now to admit of any of those arguments for . istrust 
which they themselves, I think, would admit to have been natural 
on our part when we had no assurances as to their views, and 
when they were in co-operation with our opponents. I think, 
therefore, that your application to the present situation of an 
opinion based upon circumstances directly opposite could not be 
described by me more fairly or more mildly than as an inaccurate 
representation, while [ harboured no idea of imputing to you any- 
thing more than a casual inadvertence.” 


Again, we can only say that no man not overtaken by 
truth-blindness could have written in this way. Mr. 
Gladstone’s indignation at the Duke of Devonshire’s 
inaccuracy reminds one of Lord Shelbourne in the 
“ Rolliad ” :— 
“ The noble Lord says I approve his plan. 

My Lords, I never did, I never can. 

Plain words, thank Heaven, are always understood ; 

I said I could approve, and not I would.” 


Archbishop Walsh seems almost as truth-blind as Mr. 
Gladstone. He infers, for example, that Mr. Plunket 
entirely misrepresented the facts when declaring that 
“the most natural construction” that can be put upon 
the language used by the Archbishop in his Thurles speech 
is that “Trinity College must either be handed over for 
purposes of Catholic education or must cease to exist.” 
Yet in this speech (Thurles, 1886), Archbishop Walsh 
said :— 

“For so long as that central fortress of the education that is 
not Catholic [that is, Trinity College, Dublin] is allowed to stand, 
as it has now long stood, in the very foremost position, and to 
occupy the most glorious site in our Catholic city of Dublin, so 
long will it be impossible for any statesman, be he English or 
Irish, to deal with this great question on the only ground upon 
which University reform in Ireland can be regarded as satis- 
factory or even as entitled to acquiescence—the open and level 
ground of full and absolute equality for the Catholics of Ireland.” 


Surely, a man must be truth-blind who cannot see that 
Mr. Plunket’s construction of this language is fair and 
reasonable. If Archbishop Walsh did not mean anything 
hostile to Trinity College, what did he mean? A still 
more signal instance of truth-blindness was displayed by 
Mr. Dillon on Monday night. He cannot apparently see 
that the speech made by him and quoted by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, showed any desire to take revenge on the Irish police 
for the protection afforded by them to the landlords, and 
for their coercion of the Land-Leaguers. Nothing but 
inveterate truth-blindness could produce this state of 
mind. The position taken up by Mr. Sexton in view of 
the charges made against him by Mr. Arnold-Forster 
showed indications of the same defect. He ran his head, 
as it were, against a brick-wall of fact because he suffers 
from truth-blindness. 

As we have said above, it would be most unfair to treat 
the victims of truth-blindness as if they were intentional 
perverters of truth. They are not that, any more than 
Coleridge was a liar because he was utterly incapable of 
distinguishing truth from falsehood. At the same time, we 
must be careful how we trust those who suffer from this de- 
fect, and must guard against its spread, for the disease is as 
catching as ophthalmia. When once, too, it takes hold 
upon the mind’s-eye its spread is very rapid. A man who 
begins by using vague terms which will suit two sets of 





circumstances, will soon come to believe that “ he meant 
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that and its opposite,” and to consider that when he said 
it would not be safe to trust A under certain circum- 
stances, what he really meant was that it would be 
safe to trust B under a different condition of affairs. 
After all, in politics and elsewhere, the only safe plan 
is to follow the dictum of the Hermit of Prague, and to 
remember that “ what is, is.” It is far better to recognise 
an unpleasant truth than to pretend that black and white 
are much the same, and that the only difference is that 
white is a little the darker of the two. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


HE German Emperor and the German Chancellor had 
good right to feel elated when they met the new 
Reichstag on Tuesday. They had disregarded the timid 
counsels pressed upon them from so many quarters, and 
had elected to dissolve Parliament in defiance of adverse 
appearances. All the probabilities of the case seemed to 
make against them. The Army Bill was a singularly 
friendless measure. It enlisted the active support of no 
party, and the active hostility of many. There was nothing 
to show that this hostility was confined to the Reichstag. 
Oa the contrary, all the ordinary indications pointed to 
the fact that in this respect the Reichstag was the mirror 
wf the electorate. To dissolve on such a question seemed 
simply to court defeat, and to court it in a specially 
dangerous form. Military matters are the Emperor’s 
neculiar province, and a dissolution which _ revealed 
within this peculiar province an irreconcilable diver- 
zence of view between the German Sovereign and the 
German people might prove pregnant with difficulty 
and disaster. The risk, however, the Government deter- 
mined to run ; and the event has abundantly justified them. 
{t has shown that, in Nurth Germany at all events, their 
authority is still unshaken; and that the sacrifices the 
Emperor declares to be indispensable to the safety of the 
Empire, his North German subjects are willing to make. 
With this support assured, and with the good-will of the 
South German Governments enlisted on his side, the 
Emperor can go boldly forward. 

For once, however, he has shown discretion as well as 
courage. The speech from the Throne was thoroughly 
judicious and conciliatory. It contained no note of 
triumph ; no forecast of the decision at which the Reichs- 
tag will arrive. It is simply a restatement of the case for 
the Bill, and an intimation that every care will be taken 
to make the new burdens as light as is consistent with the 
fulfilment of the end for which they are imposed. The 
moderation of its tone does not deprive this restatement 
of any of its force. There is, says the Emperor, an abso- 
lute conviction on the part of all the German Sovereigns 
that the political situation of Europe demands an extension 
of the German military system. The feature in the situa- 
tion that makes this demand is not any ill-will shown or 
felt by foreign States. With them, the Emperor’s relations 
are “perfectly friendly and wholly untroubled.” But the 
development of the military institutions of other Powers 
goes forward all the same; and the inevitable result of 
that development will be to place Germany, if she makes 
ao corresponding change, at a disadvantage by the side of 
her neighbours. If the German Army was not more than 
strong enough for the safety of the country three years ago, 
it is less than strong enough to-day. If three years ago it 
was not more than a match for the Powers that may possibly 
be arrayed against Germany, it is less than a match for 
them now. And every year this inequality will grow 
zreater. France and Russia have adopted a system which 
will pass every able-bodied man in the country through the 
military mill; and nothing short of this system can give 
Germany the security, and the sense of security, that every 
nation that respects itself will insist on enjoying. This is 
the paramount consideration which has determined the 
whole course of the Government with reference to the 
Army Bill. 

There is only one answer that can be made to the case 
as thus put. It is the answer which Prince Bismarck gave 
on several informal occasions when the Bill was before the 
iate Reichstag. It is very well stated by Mr. Smalley in 
his interesting paper in the Fortnightly Review. The Army, 
the Prince told his visitor, undoubtedly needs strengthen- 
ing. But the Bill will not strengthen it, it will only 
veaken it. The enlistment of new men will involve the 
appointment of new officers; and where are these new 





officers to be found ? 
recruits, but it will 


The Bill will give Germany more 
not give her the means of training 
them. ‘What the Army wants is more artillery. We 
won our last war with France by artillery. The best 
artillery will win the next, even more certainly.” Germany 
may still have more guns than France has, but she has not 
as many more as she had in 1870. This is the weakness 
which the Army Bill ought to have remedied, but does 
not. It may be that this objection of Prince Bismarck is 
sound. But whether it is sound or not, the time for 
urging it is past. It is essentially a technical objection ; 
and technical objections must, from the nature of the case 
be submitted to those who have the technical knowledge, 
which alone can weigh and judge them. It is not 
likely that the military advisers of the German Emperor 
can have overlooked the comparative urgency of the need 
for more men and the need for more guns. They may, of 
course, have come to a wrong decision between them, as 
Prince Bismarck thinks they have. But their judgment 
is one from which there is no appeal. If the Reichstag 
were competent to set aside the conclusions of the German 
War Office on a strictly military question, the Reichstag 
should itself be the War Office. Short of that, there is, 
as it seems to us, no course for a patriotic German to 
follow save that of placing his views before the authority 
with whom the responsibility of action lies, and awaiting 
the result. This was done on the most ample scale in the 
late Reichstag, with the result that the Bill was amended 
in several particulars of some importance. The present 
Bill is a reproduction of this the later form of its prede- 
cessor. 

The speech from the Throne does not disguise the 
burdensomeness of the new obligations which the nation 
is asked to take on itself. The Emperor is content to 
announce that the demands made upon the personal and 
taxpaying capacities of the people have been brought down 
to the lowest possible limit. The nature or amount of 
these demands he does not specify. That is left over till 
next winter, when, as the Emperor hopes, the Army Bill 
will have passed, and it will only remain to see how the 
money required to give effect to it can best be raised. 
Some difference, however, between the taxes asked from 
the late Reichstag and those asked from the present 
Reichstag there will certainly be. The principle that the 
tax-bearing power of a nation has its necessary limits, 
which no prudent Government will wish to overstep, 
will have still fuller expression given to it. That 
is an assurance which is very well calculated to ease 
the passage of the Bill. It at least shows that the 
Government are not acting without due consideration of 
all the difficulties of the situation. If they were not fully 
conscious how serious these difficulties are, they might be 
supposed to have asked for more troops in mere lightness 
of heart. When it is seen that they have thoroughly 
examined the financial aspect of the question, and are 
thoroughly aware how poor Germany is, and how heavy 
are the taxes she already pays, no such suspicion can arise. 
No Government would be at such pains to raise money in 
the way that will try the taxpayer least, if it did not 
honestly believe that it was impossible to do without 
that money. That is a fact which every section of the 
Reichstag will be likely to appreciate, with the single 
exception of the Social Democrats. But it will be greatly 
to the advantage of the Government if the Social Demc- 
crats are found to be the real leaders of the Opposition. 
They will be almost certain to impart to it the charac- 
teristic which, more than any other, will make resistance 
to the Bill hopeless. The chief difficulty with which those 
who resist the Bill will have to contend is the difficulty of 
refusing the Emperor’s demand without seeming to be 
guilty of any want of patriotism. This is the note which 
the Emperor strikes in the closing sentences of his speech. 
The last generation spent their blood and their substance 
in making Germany strong ;—will the present generation 
refuse to spend their substance in keeping her strong ¢ 
The Social Democrats will have their answer ready. They 
do not want to see Germany strong. Their patriotism is 
at once narrower and wider than the national boundary. 
Within the nation it embraces only the proletariat, 
but it comprehends the proletariat everywhere, and 
not in Germany alone. This sentiment may be greater 
and more admirable than patriotism if you like, but it 
is certainly not identical with patriotism ; and the common- 
place German public, which has been wont to regard 
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patriotism as the first of civic virtues, will rot be very 
tolerant of an Opposition the leaders of which frankly 
disclaim all pretensions to its possession. From the point 
of view of European peace, we can only hope that, in 
accepting the necessity of making every man a soldier, the 
German military authorities are making a mistake. If 
they are right, the supremacy of Russia on the Continent 
is only a question of time, because Russia has a population 
largely in excess of any other European country. That is 
not a pleasaut reflection ; and until it has been established 
by experience, we shall prefer to believe that, important as 
numbers are, there are other things that have their share 
in the making of armies and in the winning of battles. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 

i Silver question is too important and too complex 

to be written about dogmatically, more especially at 
a’moment when the greatest experts audibly acknowledge 
hesitation ; but there are some general considerations which 
can hardly be questioned, and which are a little too much 
overlooked. There is a sort of vague alarm about, which, 
as far as nations are concerned, must be a little exagge- 
rated. There are people who talk as if all commerce were 
going to pieces at once because the Indian Government 
intends to try to introduce a gold standard. Now, how 
can that be true? It is, of course, immensely important to 
India, mercantile as well as official, to know if that experi- 
ment will succeed. It is also most important to Mexico, 
because its Government receives taxes in silver, and 
has payments to make in gold, and because silver is in 
that country a great article of export. It is most im- 
portant, again, to the United States, because of imprudent 
legislation, and because silver-mining is in some of the 
States as large an industry as coal-mining is in Stafford- 
shire or Scotland. And it ought to be of the last im- 
portance to Russia, where the standard is silver, though 
the great privilege of the State there, the willingness of the 
poorest to take Government paper, seems, in some way as 
yet not perfectly explained, to break and diffuse the 
shock. But though the immediate situation is grave, and 
calls for more brain-power than the Treasuries seem to have 
at their disposal, the permanent consequences must be 
less than is imagined. The price of silver must surely 
arrange itself in one of three ways. Either it must 
fluctuate, as it has so long done, or it must drop to the 
point which, with present means of mining, is the lowest 
possible; aud this may be taken, experts tell us, roughly 
at 2s, an ounce, that being the probable “ pivot of price” 
after the repeal of the Sherman Act, and after poor or 
remote mines have been shut down. Or it must sink 
still further, to a point to be fixed by newly discovered 
methods of extraction, say even 1s. an ounce. The 
last two cases are what the public really considers for- 
midable; but in either of them silver will remain, after 
the shock and the personal losses are passed, nearly as 
useful as it has ever been. Grant fixity of price, and the 
States of the world can use silver at one price as well as 
another,—even use it as France now does at a fixed ratio 
to gold. Owners of plate or of silver in bulk will lose 
heavily, and mine-owners with large lodes not dug out; 
but in using the metal as currency there will be no trouble. 
Some mints will even make money, for they will buy silver 
for token-coinage very cheap. Even in India, the rupee 
will remain as a token just what it is new, and so also in 
America. Of course, if silver and gold are both to be 
legal tender to any amount, the silver currency must be 
called in and replaced by heavier coins ; but that expendi- 
ture will be the limit of loss. For silver as merchandise a 
fall of price means nothing. The merchant will only buy 
more and remit more, just as he does now if he pays for 
Wheat by exports of copper or tin. 
* But suppose silver keeps fluctuating just as copper and 
tin do, and worries Governments more than they can bear, 
as it worried the Government of India? Then, as it 
seems to us—and it must be remembered that we are only 
thinking the matter out, and make no pretension to be 
great experts—the way out must be the Indian one,—to 
adopt the gold standard, and use silver as token-currency 
only for internal trade; and the question resolves itself 
solely into this,—Can the world get gold enough to make 
it the world’s standard without a most oppressive appre- 
Giation of gold? With all the world wanting the metal, 
gold must go up; and can the world bear that? We do 
not know “ for certain ” any-more than anybody else does; 





but the world did bear a sudden and terrific depreciation 
of gold in the fifteenth century without going to pieces, or 
knowing, indeed, exactly what was happening to it. it 
is by no means certain that the new trouble, supposing 
it coming—and it is coming, if India gets a gold standard 
—will be so very terrible. The gold-supply is increasing, 
and will increase for years as Africa and Australia and 
India are better searched, and as gold appreciates they 
will be searched with a microscope. Then the movement 
of gold from country to country is facilitated by every new 
steamer or other improvement in locomotion, and that 
makes the quantities required to meet international 
demand less, just as a clearing-house makes it less. 
Next, it is not only possible, but easy, when men begin 
to understand their need, to abolish the use of gold all 
over the world for pieces under two pounds’ value; 
and to place such a tax on gold-plate—which has no use 
whatever, except as an article of beauty or luxury—as 
shall drive, say, two-thirds of all gold into the mints, where 
it is, on the hypothesis, of use to the community. The 
Governments, remember, will want to keep gold steady, 
and will fall-in willingly with any legislation which the 
experts consider necessary, without reflecting too deeply 
on the interests of traders, who are, in fact, hit heavily 
whenever a new tax is imposed. Then the object being 
the storage of all the gold in the world in Government 
cellars and those of State Banks, we must all come to one- 
pound notes for the daily transactions of life. They are 
nasty, dirty things, and their makers do not make them 
strong enough ; but they must be used to lessen the daily 
requirement of gold, whether men like it or not. And, 
finally, we do not quite despair of an international paper- 
currency in very large notes. People may smile at that; 
but the thing very nearly exists now. At least, we fail to 
see the difference between that and a Bank of England post- 
bill, which you can take anywhere and get money for at the 
exchange of the day, just as if it were a bag of gold. We 
conceive, at all events, that when the interest of all Govern- 
ments is alike—as, if they all adopt gold as the standard, 
it will be—the using-up of gold may be and will be greatly 
lessened, possibly so lessened that the appreciation may 
not be found excessive. 

Appreciation of course there will be, and the suffering 
to all who have to make fixed payments will be considerable. 
But we do not exactly see why the community should 
consider this—except in one respect—any more than it 
considers the landlords’ sufferings owing to the fall in the 
price of wheat. Business goes badly for a class, that is all ; 
and the sufferers must marry Americans, or get out of the 
scrape in any other less attractive way they can find. The 
National Debts, no doubt, are more important; but then 
do we not exaggerate their importance to the taxpayer ? 
As fast as capital accumulates, interest diminishes. All 
over the world it has diminished in the last thirty-five 
years—speaking roughly—from 5 per cent. to 3, and the 
process is still going on. At this moment, if the fear of that 
wretched Great War could be lifted off Europe, the solvent 
Governments could borrow at little more than 2 per cent. ; 
and it is their rate which fixes the rates for mortgages and 
all other transferable fixed payments. The people would not 
benefit, as they ought to do, by the reduction; but they 
would be exempted by the reduction from any fresh exac- 
tions caused by the appreciation of gold. Of course, if 
that appreciation were enormous, they would suffer; but 
then how is that suffering to be avoided ? By bimetallism, 
say some very able and honest thinkers; but then, apart 
from other questions, bimetallism is just the experiment 
which has been rejected. The action of the Government of 
India, sanctioned from home and approved by the experts 
working with Lord Herschell, may mean a great many 
things, but it must mean “ No” to bimetallism. 

One last word. Everybody tells us that the danger of 
forgery is underrated, and that it will be tried on a great 
scale by large capitalists with good machinery in States 
where police connivance can be bought. We should like 
to know why, if that is the case, the forgery of our token- 
currency is not going on now when the profit is 40 per 
cent.’ As to Governments protecting forgers, they have 
no earthly interest in doing it; and if they had, could be 
subjected to just the same pressure as that which sup- 
pressed piracy. There is no more reason why civilised 
mankind should bear to be plundered in the one way than 
in the other. As to forgery by hand by forgers without 
capital, that is an annoyances, not a national danger. 
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BLUNDERS. 

7 E fear it must be admitted that the loss of the ironclad 

‘ Victoria’ in calm weather in the Mediterranean was 

due to 2 blunder of Admiral Sir George Tryon. We regret it 
deeply, for human nature is weak, and it is in human nature 
to feel that the Admiral’s responsibility, even if it were in- 
voluntary, detracts from the splendour of his death, and 
weakens the lesson it should teach us all. Still, the truth 
goes before ali things in history, even before edification; and 
anless the facts now before the world are disproved by evidence 
given at the court-martial, it would appear to be certain 
that the Admiral gave the order to the ships of his 
fleet to turn at six cables’ distance from each other,— 
1,200 yards; that when advised that the distance was too 
short, and that eight cables’ distance would be better, he 
assented ; that he nevertheless gave the signal for six cables ; 
that when his change of purpose was commented on, he 
adhered to it; and that this adherence caused the loss of the 
* € Victoria,’ and very nearly that of the ‘ Camperdown’ also. 
A dozen reasons are given for the Admiral’s adherence to his 
order after he had acknowledged its unwisdom, but all of 
them are obviously guesses, and all are unsatisfactory. It is 
suggested by one authority that he intended the ‘ Victoria’ 
to turn short, while the ‘Camperdown’ went round her; 
by another, that he did not know the ships were going 
too slowly for a mancuvre which is only safe when such 
ships are at full speed; and by a third that he, being a little 
blind, gave the wrong signal accidentally, and, as we should 
deduce from the story, adhered to it rather than acknowledge his 
defect. The first explanation, however, seems to those who are 
not sailors inconsistent with the fact that the order was given to 
the whole fleet, and not to the ‘ Camperdown’ alone; the second, 
with the Admiral’s recognised ability to manceuvre a fleet, 
which is especially pressed by Admiral Markham, who was on 
board the ‘Camperdown;’ and the third, with his remon- 
strance when he perceived what he thought a slackness on 
board the ‘Camperdown’ to understand or to obey his 
orders. The exact truth may become known when the 
quantity of sworn evidence which it is plain will be 
available has been collated by naval experts; but as yet 
the most probable explanation, the one most consistent 
with the facts and with the whole character of the man, is 
that Admiral Tryon committed one of those blunders which 
are inexplicable by any known mental law,—suffered, in fact, 
from one of those accidents of the mind which as cer- 
tainly occur as accidents to the body, but which no 
one gifted only with human knowledge can either fore- 
tell, or avert, or understand. All we know about them 
is that they are common to all mankind, but that as 
they seldom involve more than personal consequences, they 
are seldom investigated or even discussed. There is probably, 
of all who may read these columns, not one man who has not 
repeatedly asked himself why he made that blundering re- 
mark, or performed that mistaken action, and who has not 
decided quite honestly that explanation is absolutely im- 
possible. The “words said themselves,” or “the action was 
independent of will.” The apology is rarely given to others, 
it seems so untruthful or absurd; yet the man knows in 
his own heart that it is absolutely true, that there is 
in the excuse neither self-deception nor effort to mislead 
others. There are actions as automatic as the closing 
of the eyelid against light, speeches as little intended as a 
scream in pain, thoughts which come from outside and have 
no conscious relation to the will. The man has “blundered” 
and knows it; but he can give no other explanation. Some 
part of his mind has acted without the remainder, as it acts 
in dreams; and all he knows is that he is irresponsible, yet 
ought not to be. He has said a sentence for which “he could 
have bitten his tongue out,” and has lost a friend or a lover; 
or he has pulled the wrong rein when he meant to have pulled 
the right, and has killed some one in the carriage; or he has 
admitted a suspicion against all evidence, and has become 
incapable of reading the drama before him which it is 
essential to him to understand. Perhaps the most frequent 
of all such occurrences, or the one which has happened to 
most persons, is that described as “walking into danger.” 
The man is not frightened, and not blinded, and not stupid, 
and still he does, with his eyes open, the precise thing which, 
“as he afterwards recognises, makes “accident ” absolutely un- 
avoidalo and severe; walks straight, as we heard one victim 














express it, against the pole of a carriage at speed. There hag 
been, in fact, a suspension for a moment of true brain-power. 
which requires a correlation of several attributes—wil] and 
perception, for example—and there is a blunder, hideous or 
trivial, as the circumstances may be. If Admiral Tryon had 
been in a little wooden steamer, and had given an order pro- 
ducing a small collision, nothing would have happened, 
except perhaps that he would have been cross with himself 
for half-an-hour; but he was in a huge steel struc. 
ture with hundreds of lives on board, and there wag a 
national disaster, and scores of families plunged in the grief 
for which there is no cure. We call such things in the 
smaller concerns of life by half-a-dozen names, “ inatten. 
tion,” “absence of mind,” “blindness,” “ wool-gathering,” 
“dreaming,” and “being dazed ;” but though we have stolen 
the descriptive word “blunder”—its original meaning is a 
“going to sleep,” a nap—we have for it no kind of full 
explanation. It is, however, a most potent factor in human 
affairs, and one as frequently fatal to the intelligent as 
to the dull, perhaps more frequently, for the dull are 
often protected by the superior influence which habit 
exercises over their minds. The boatswain kind of officer 
in Admiral Tryon’s position would have made no blunder, 
because he would have almost mechanically followed the usual 
course. A great engineer who knew the work thoroughly, 
would be much less safe in charge of a train than the engine. 
driver, whose actions after a time become nearly automatic, 
and who goes on for years rushing through varieties of 
danger to his train, all terrible, but of all which, though from 
time to time he provides against them, he is nearly, if not 
quite, unconscious. The great whip is not half as safe in the 
City at high-tide as the average driver of a hansom-cab. 
It is often the large mind which splits, so to speak, and, 
working in halves, performs its functions wrong. 

The degree of responsibility for a blunder is the hardest of 
all things to decide. Morally, we feel certain, there is often 
none at all; nor do we believe that there is any one who, as 
regards his own experience, will question the accuracy of that 
statement. We know that the act or speech, or avoidance of 
either, was absolutely involuntary. The man’s wits are sus- 
pended, “ gone wool-gathering” for 2 moment, just as com- 
pletely as his physical power would be suspended by a 
momentary stroke of paralysis. He is as sure of his own 
guiltlessness as of his own existence, and, supposing his 
sureness sincere, he is entirely in the right. It is pro- 
bable, however, that in most cases—certainly in some— 
there is partial responsibility, the victim having been able, 
by concentrating attention, to keep out of the liability 
to mental accident. The switchman knows that his mind 
must not go as the train approaches; and consequently, even 
when tired to death physically, he holds it there, and the train 
passes on in safety. We have a good deal of control over the 
mind, though it is not complete, or the management of human 
affairs would soon become impossible. The absent-minded 
man, who is the commonest kind of sufferer from the disease 
we speak of, generally knows when he must not be absent- 
minded, and can hold his attention fixed until the special 
crisis is past. The sufferer is not responsible for his 
failure, but for not keeping his mind in the condition in 
which the failure could not occar. He has been innocently 
knocked down in Cheapside when walking in reverie there; 
but he should and could have postponed that reverie until out 
of Cheapside. At all events, it is impossible to admit the 
excuse of blundering when on duty, into human pleas. There 
can be no perfect evidence except that of the accused, which 
cannot be received without abolishing the rules of cir- 
cumstantial evidence altogether. “I blundered” must be 
accepted as confession by human tribunals, not as a plea 
justifying acquittal. A man might otherwise sign a cheque 
he had no right to sign, and then plead that he did it 
automatically. There are some penalties on innocent acts 
essential to human safety; and the signaller whose failure 
has destroyed a train must be punished, even though, when he 
pleads that he was in a “dwam,” he is, to his own mind, telling 
the simple and sufficient truth. Nature is even harder on 
blunder than on guilt; and though man has no right to be as 
stern as Nature—which, for example, executed a dynamiter at 
Madrid last week, not for his intention to murder, but for his 
| carelessness in dropping his bomb—still, there are points upon 
_ which he must be nearly as hard. Admiral Tryon has expiated 
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any error he may have committed ; but still, while we believe 
he was probably wholly innocent, he must, had he survived, have 
been tried, condemned, and pardoned, if at all, in consideration 
of his future value to his country. Blundering, when genuine, 
js not guilt; but it is failure, and the blunderer must accept 
his fate, as he would have been compelled to do if he had 
slipped upon orange-peel. 





HUMDRUM OCCUPATIONS. 


HE Prince of Wales, in the interesting little speech which 

he made at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, last Satur- 

day, in opening the National Workmen’s Exhibition, lamented 
the effect of the subdivision of labour in depriving the 
labourer of any opportunity of taking pride in his work. If 
aman only makes a small part of any product, he said,—for 
instance, the head to a pin, or even the pin to a head,—he can 
hardly throw his mind, still less his soul, into that very frag- 
mentary achievement. The consequence is that the maker of 
such fragments finds it impossible to express his higher nature 
in the work by which he lives. He becomes a mere mechanic, 
a mere drudge; and though the consumer benefits, and 
benefits largely, by this subdivision of labour, getting both 
vastly cheaper and generally vastly more effective products 
by means of it, the operative suffers, having nothing to do 
into which he ean really pour his heart and soul. The 
Prince of Wales is quite right in his inference; but it 
may fairly be doubted whether to the majority of men it 
is a great misfortune to have an occupation which does 
not absorb the attention and elicit the character of the 
man, as any artistic occupation absorbs his attention and 
elicits his character. Are humdrum occupations without 
great advantages? Consider only that almost all occu- 
pations, even when requiring at first very considerable 
skill and delicacy of manipulation, tend to become humdrum 
so soon as the art is acquired of doing them with the highest 
efficiency. Unless the method of doing them has to be varied 
in every separate case, the art soon becomes a sort of tact 
hardly requiring the serious attention of the artificer. Look 
at a woman with even the most elaborate fancy-work. As 
soon as her fingers are well trained to it, and discharge their 
function as they ought, you see that she hardly needs to 
think at all of what she is doing, and that heart and soul 
wander off to the topics which interest her most. You see a 
smile steal over her face as she remembers her children’s 
quaint little vagaries, or she sighs as she thinks of the dying 
mother or the anxious husband. Her heart and soul are no 
longer in the mere work, elaborate though it be. The stitch 
has been thoroughly learnt, the practice of it is merely 
automatic,—“ reflex action,” as the physiologists call it,— 
and the heart and soul are at liberty to expatiate on 
any subject which most deeply interests her. In a word, 
even the difficult technique in which she is engaged, 
has become for her a humdrum occupation. Now, when 
Nature takes so much pains to reduce the organisation of 
even the highest skill to an automatic process, is it likely that 
there can be any great misfortune in the mere fact that a 
constantly increasing proportion of the work of the world tends 
to become automatic, and falls naturally into the character of 
humdrum work? We suspect that it is no misfortune at all, 
that it may be on the whole a beneficent provision for 
liberating the heart and soul of the worker to dwell on the 
class of subjects which best feed—or, at all events, in the 
higher class of minds best feed—the heart or the imagination. 
We remember hearing how three sisters, all of them women 
of a good deal of intelligence and warmth of character, were 
once comparing their favourite occupations. One of them 
said she enjoyed her music so much; another that reading 
poetry was her chief delight ; while the third, and certainly 
the cleverest of the three, said: “Well, for my part, 
there is nothing that soothes me so much as patching 
an old chemise.” The truth was that that not very intel- 
lectual occupation set her mind and heart free to dwell 
on the thoughts and objects which most deeply interested 
her, while at the same time giving her the soothing feeling 
that she was doing something useful, and contributing to the 
economy and comfort of the household. Indeed, we doubt 
very much whether it is either always, or often, a great 
blessing to have for your chief work in life that which takes 
up your whole attention, and admits of no exeursions 





beyond its range. It may be a very great blessing when the 
subjects of thought on which the mind chiefly dwells are of 
a very painful and unnerving kind. But in nine cases ont of 
ten, this is not so; and the only effect of an occupation whieh 
concentrates the whole energy of the mind, is to exclude from 
a man’s thoughts those casual glimpses of his fellow-creatures’ 
interests and feelings by which mainly he comes to understand 
them, and to realise that there are a good many competing 
interests in the world, and that he is not the very centre of 
creation. We believe that what are called the engrossing and 
intellectual occupations are by no means those which most 
promote the health and unselfishness of the soul. Aa it isnot 
an engrossed mind which catches the most vivid glimpses of 
the beauty of Nature, so it is not an engrossed mind which 
catches the most vivid glimpses of the needs, and characteristic 
attitudes, and unsatisfied desires of the people about us. 
What Wordsworth says of Nature is equally true of man :— 
‘* Nor less I deem that there are Powers 

Which of themselves our minds impress ; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 

In a wise passiveness.” 
It is humdrum occupations which best minister to this “ wise 
passiveness.” Who has not experienced those flashes of new 
insight in the course of a solitary walk or ride or other purely 
automatic proceeding, which seldom, or never, come to us 
when engaged in what requires our full attention? It is the 
humdrum occupation which best liberates the heart and soul 
and imagination of man to muse on that which fills it with 
life and energy. From Joseph and David onwards, how many 
star-gazing shepherds have become poets or astronomers or 
shepherds of the people in the higher sense? And though, of 
course, these greater results of humdrum occupations are 
relatively rare, how much of the humanity of man has grown 
up in the musings on each others’ needs and interests which the 
soothing humdrum occupations of knitting or netting, or the 
carpenter’s shop, or the cobbler’s awl, or the tailor’s or seam- 
stress’s needle, promote. We cannot believe that Nature takes 
so much pains to organise into a sort of automatic mechanism 
such large portions of our life, if that process does not tend to 
stimulate the growth of the gentler affections and to give the 
heart and soul a liberty and spontaneousness of insight they 
could not otherwise acquire. If even the sharp Yankee enjoys 
the perfectly useless whittling of a stick for the purpose of 
soothing his mind with the mere appearance of work, while his 
active wits are engaged in pondering the next attack he shall 
make on the witless world, we can well understand how a use- 
ful occupation which is purely humdrum and makes no draft 
upon the attention, soothes the mind while it muses on the 
growing needs of children or friends, or on the strange medley 
of human joys and griefs, and hopes and wants. Engrossing 
occupations frequently injure the mind by the self-importance, 
they are apt to produce, and still more, perhaps, by rendering 
it unfit for those leisurely side-glances on the world about as, 
in which the best experience of man is gained. Even the poet’s 
highest thoughts, even Shakespeare’s finest reveries, seem to be 
thefruit not of hard study, but of those careless flashes of insight 
which it is the best effect of unexacting humdrum occupations 
to promote. The men who throw their whole heart and life 
into their ordinary occupations are very apt to have a poorer 
reserve of vividness and insight for their human relations, than 
those who feed their souls on life’s various visions while they 
occupy their fingers with a useful and fruitful but unexacting 
toil. And even if the work they do be hardly of a kind in which 
they can take pride, may not that be all the better for them? 
After all, we are in many respects only parts of a great whole, 
and to feel that we are only parts of a great whole, is very good 
as promoting humility, and because it does not stimalate our 
vanity and excite our self-approval. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COOK. 

UDGED by the standard of our everyday necessity and 
comfort, the member of a household who stands next in 
importance to the actual bread-winner should he the one who 
is responsible for the cooking of the bread after it has been 
obtained. With the exception of a few savages—the Fuegiaar, 
we believe, still prefer their meat raw—man is a cooking 
animal, and requires that his food should be rendered 
palatable by many and complicated processes; and as food 
is the one necessity of life which man cannot do without, cooks 
should be people of paramount importance in every com- 
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munity. That, at least, is the view taken by several would-be 
reformers who have of late been protesting against the 
indifference displayed by English people towards the art of 
cookery, and the consequent shortcomings of the neglected 
race of cooks. There is, no doubt, a certain measure 
of truth in their complaint, though, like most reformers, 
they seek to draw attention to the evil by over-stating 
its ill-effects. A lady who contributes an article to this 
month’s Nineteenth Century, under the title of “Cookery 
as a Business,” has a great deal to say on the subject 
which is really worthy of attention, in spite of the occa- 
sional exaggeration with which she attempts to strengthen 
her case. ‘“ The want of competent cooks,” she says, “is very 
generally acknowledged to be a source of great domestic 
difficulty ; and, as time goes on, is felt more and more to be 
one which seriously threatens the health and comfort of the 
nation.” Undoubtedly, the domestic difficulty does exist ; 
and though it can hardly be said to threaten a national 
calamity, it is one which merits careful investigation. It isa 
curious fact that though cooks are better paid than any other 
domestic servants, they are always the most difficult to meet 
with. Neither high wages nor perquisites seem sufficient to 
attract women into a profession where there really is a great 
demand for their services, and where the prizes of success are 
sometimes very large indeed. As a business, cooking is not 
popular; so unpopular is it, that women who profess them- 
selves eager to embrace any profession in order to earn their 
own livelihood, still hesitate to turn their talents towards the 
kitchen. Nor, to judge from the accounts of those who live 
amoug the poor, does it find much more favour among those 
women who are cooks of necessity, and who are wont to find 
the preparation of a husband’s dinner by no means a labour 
of love. 


One cannot but admit that, if this is really the case, there 
is need for reform. Bad cooking must necessarily mean 
wastefulness, even though it means nothing else ; and waste, 
as the copy-book informs us, is the first step to want. The 
causes of our shortcomings, however, are not far to seek, and 
they are, for the most part, we believe, capable of being 
remedied. In spite of a French saying to the contrary, 
the good cook is made by education. Now, as a rule, 
the education of our cooks is conspicuous by its absence. 
According to Sir Henry Thompson, who holds strong views 
on the subject :—‘ Hitherto, the practice of cookery has 
been merely a resource for wage-getting among ignorant 
women, who took to it at hazard, and acquired such traditions 
as pertained to the kitchen they happened to enter.” This 
process cannot be termed an education, and yet is a fair 
enough description of the genesis of the ordinary English 
cook. Asa girl she enters domestic service, and becomes a 
scullery-maid,—very often not from choice, but because more 
attractive services are not within her reach. Then she becomes 
a kitchen-maid, with the privilege of learning whatever the 
cook has to teach her. If her cook is an inferior performer, 
she learns to be the same. If she is incapable of transmitting 
her knowledge, or jealous of her secrets, the poor kitchen- 
maid learns nothing at all. The system, at the best, can 
hardly be said to be anything more than one for perpetuating 
second-rate knowledge, and yet we are almost entirely depen- 
dent upon it for our supply of cooks. There seems to be nothing 
very impracticable in the different alternatives which have 
been proposed. There is no reason why training colleges for 
professed cooks should not be established, or why Board 
Schools should not include plain elementary cooking in the 
list of subjects which they teach. No woman would be the 
worse for the teaching; even though she afterwards fell away 
and lapsed into mere matrimony, she might still turn her 
education to a good account. A good deal, we fancy, is 
already being done in this direction, but no doubt there is 
still room for further efforts towards improvement. 


Thus far the contentions of the complainants are 
reasonable enough ; where they become unreasonable is 
in the extraordinary importance that they attach to 
good cooking. It is very desirable that our meat should 
be palatable and attractive, but it is hardly a matter 
of vital interest to our existence as a nation. “ The 
fate of nations depends on how they are fed,” quotes the 
Nineteenth Century’s contributor; from what authority we 
know not. If that is the case, history would rather turn the 
It is rather curious to note in ancient 


argument against her. 





| 
history how invariably the nation deteriorated in proportion 
to the improvement in its cooking. The Persians, under 
Cyrus, were a hardy mountain race, to whom the art of dining 
was unknown, and they founded one of the most powerful 
monarchies of the ancient world. Under Xerxes, they had 
already begun to take pleasure in their food, and set forth 
on their ill-fated expedition against the Greeks with almost 
as many cooks as fighting-men, with the result that three 
hundred ill-fed Spartans kept their hundreds of thousands 
at bay at Thermopyle. Take the Spartans themselves, whose 
fare has become proverbial. As the Lacedemonian slave 
warned Dionysius the Elder, nothing but violent exercise 
and a ravenous appetite would suffice to make the national 
dish, black broth, palatable, a statement which one can well 
believe of a detestable compound of pork-broth, vinegar, and 
salt. Such as it was, as long as the Spartans were content 
with the homely fare of their syssitia, they were more than a 
match both for their own kinsmen and for the foreign invader, 
They took to elaborate cooking, and as a nation were known 
no more. The pyramids of Egypt were built by the aid of 
black bread and onions; undoubtedly the later flesh-pots of 
Egypt must have led to its downfall. The fall of the Roman 
Empire dated from the time that Rome became the world’s 
kitchen, and the cook reigned supreme. Indeed, when one 
traces through history the disastrous influence of the cook as 
an artist, it would not be difficult to argue that the fate of 
nations did depend upon how they were fed, and that the 
better the feeding, the worse the fate was likely to be. 
Candidly, we must admit that one argument would be as 
ridiculous as the other. Neither good nor bad cooking is 
likely to-day to have the slightest effect upon the fate of 
nations; and it would be just as foolish to predict that the 
world would some day be conquered by blubber-eating Eski- 
mos or rice-eating Indians, as to imagine that the best-fed 
race must inevitably be the dominant one. The advocates of 
the art of cooking may reply that they wish to improve our 
food from the point of view of health and not of luxury, 
that they fully intend to eschew all Persicos apparatus, 
and that all this talk of Spartan fare and the deca- 
dence of nations through luxury, is beside the mark. Not 
altogether beside the mark, perhaps. At least, it may be 
argued that a nation which shows great indifference to the 
quality of its food has better and more important things to 
think of. But with regard to the question of health, who is 
to decide as to what is or is not wholesome in the matter of food 
and cooking? It would not be difficult to find in the narrow 
limits of Harley Street, let us say, at least half-a-dozen good 
authorities who will give us many contrary opinions on the 
subject. One doctor is a great advocate of “slops ;” another 
thinks that we should live on solids; a third advises that our 
meat should always be well-done; and a fourth assures us 
that it is better digested when it is raw. There is only 
one rule upon which they are agreed, and that is the danger 
of over-eating. The more appetising our food, the greater 
this danger; wherefore we may fairly argue that the better 
our cooking, the greater our sufferings from dyspepsia. 
Nevertheless, we would not discourage the improvement of 
cooking for that reason, for it is only the greedy who are 
likely to suffer, and, being assured of our own moderation, 
their possible sufferings concern us little. 





A YEAR AT THE ZOO. 

HE Report of the Council of the Zoological Society for 
the sixty-fourth year of the existence of its “ Gardens” 

in Regent’s Park will be read with interest by those whose 
curiosity extends beyond the menagerie which they see, to 
its management which is unseen. The public are only dimly 
aware of their debt to Dr. Sclater, the honorary secretary of 
the Zoological Society, and to Mr. Bartlett and his son, 
managers of the Gardens; and the glimpse of a twelve- 
months’ history—animal, personal, and financial—of one of 
the most pleasing and popular out-door institutions of 
London, explains much that is not at first obvious in a 
visit to the Zoo. Among the most evident improvements 
of recent years is the great and growing beauty of the 
Gardens, the fine turf and flowers, and the other amenities 
which, apart from the interest inseparable from the natural- 
history collections, have made possible in the precincts occupied 
by the Society a nearer counterpart of the out-door life en- 
joyed in the gardens of Continental capitals, than anywhere 
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else in the Metropolis. The explanation of this, as well 
as of the curious and interesting details of the maintenance 
of a menagerie of 2,413 birds, beasts, and reptiles of all kinds 
and sizes, from the African elephant and Indian rhinoceros, 
down to the tiny lemmings and the last litter of dingo-puppies 
is to be found in the financial Report for the year. Itisa 
unique document, and deserves attentive study. Those whose 
custom it is to buy paper packets of broken bread and buns, 
duly labelled “ Food for the animals,” at the refreshment- 
stalls, or who know from experience that there is hardly any 
creature there, from the hippopotamus to the smallest monkey, 
which disdains to eat a raisin, will be astonished at the 
quantity and variety of the solid nutriment which has to be 
provided yearly for 650 “ beasts,” 1,391 birds, and 366 reptiles; 
though those more conversant with the powers of consumption 
of “stock ” in an ordinary farmyard would probably hesitate 
+o take a feeding-contract at a lower figure. The year’s cost 
for provisions consumed in the Gardens is a little under 
£4,000,—105 loads of clover, 153 loads of meadow-hay, 130 
quarters of oats, and 340 quarters of bran, may be put down 
roughly as the quantity of vegetable food required for the 
large antelopes, elephants, zebras, and wild-sheep. Bread 
and milk are almost as safe a diet for most animals as 
for human beings, and 5,000 quarterns of bread and 6,000 
quarts of milk represent the quantity of this wholesome food 
consumed at the Zoo. Most of the insect-eating birds, many 
monkeys, and certain snakes and lizards are egg-eaters; and 
nineteen thousand eggs probably account for twice that 
number of breakfasts supplied to the smaller occupants of the 
houses. The large carnivora, of which the collection contains 
so many and such fine examples, require stronger food, and 
are not stinted in their supply. The figures in this case sug- 
gest some interesting reflections on the ravages said to be due 
to wild beasts among fiocks and game. No doubt these crea- 
tures, notably wolves and wild dogs, occasionally destroy more 
than they require to satisfy their hunger. But usually a lion 
or a tiger kills one animal, and feeds upon it so long as it lasts; 
after which it kills another victim, and no more. The total of 
carcasses eaten by all the lions, tigers, bears, hyenas, wolves, 
leopards, and other large carnivora in the Gardens during the 
year amounts to 230 horses and 152 goats. If the number 
consumed in captivity bears any proportion to the loss of cattle 
caused by these creatures when wild, the reports of natives 
must be much exaggerated. The fishmonger’s bill is naturally 
a heavy one, when not only seals, otters, and sea-lions, which 
will eat nothing else, but also numbers of piscivorous birds, 
and even the polar-bears, have to be provided with fresh 
flounders, whiting, and conger-eels daily,—36,000 lb. of whit- 
ing, 10,0001b. of ‘rough fish,” 630 quarts of shrimps, and 
2,000 1b. of flounders were consumed by the seals and other 
aquatic creatures. The live gudgeons, whose pursuit and 
capture form the daily excitement of the penguins in 
their glass-fronted tank, do not appear in the list of 
food provided, any more than the army of mice and rats, 
and dozens of live frogs, which frolic behind the scenes in the 
snake-house. Unhonoured in their lives, their deaths are 
unrecorded, or figure darkly among “ miscellaneous expenses.” 
The fact is that the rearing of tame mice and rats, and the 
capture and purveyance of live frogs, is an interesting and 
unexplored side-industry of London life. Breeding mice and 
white rats is an easy and lucrative addition to small incomes, 
carried on in back-yards and attics. The frogs, which are 
genuine wild animals, are captured by special emissaries 
employed by the “dealers,” who go round to the mouse- 
farms and froggeries and collect the creatures, just as the 
poultry-men make their rounds to country farms and 
cottages. The Zoo is by no means the largest customer to 
the trade, which relies mainly on the “biologists” for its 
steady demand. Fruit is almost as necessary as fish 
2t all seasons in the Gardens, and no visitor can have 
failed to notice the daintily-arranged “dessert” of sliced 
bananas, grapes, dates, and apples, which is served up to the 
rarer monkeys and fruit-eating birds. Thirteen thousand 
oranges, 2,000 lb. of grapes, 1,200 1b. of dates, and 200 lb. of 
raisins and currants, represent the fruiterer’s bill; the green- 
grocer comes last, with 2,641 bunches of tares, 4,500 bunches 





of greens, and 2,600 bundles of eress. Cherries, onions, melons, 

marrows, bananas, and figs vary the bill of fare, which we may | 
close with the solid item of 139 ewt. of carrots, and nearly two | 
tons of ground nuts. To provide for the welfare of its animal 


pensioners, its works and repairs, its gardens, and to assist in 
the valuable scientific inquiries into animal structure carried 
out in the Prosector’s Department, the Society employs, under 
the direction of the superintendent and his assistant, a head 
keeper, twenty-two keepers, a prosector’s assistant, clerks, a 
head gardener, twenty-three helpers in the menagerie, twelve 
gardeners, artisans, firemen, messengers, and a_ butcher, 
—in all, nearly one hundred persons. At the Society’s 
rooms in Hanover Square, the publication of the Zoo- 
logical Record, containing a complete summary of all the 
Zoological inquiries of the year throughout the world, costs 
annually about £450. The last, and not the least, interesting 
item in the list of expenditure is that of £843 19s. 6d. for the 
cost and carriage of animals, £500 of which represents the 
money paid for the young hippopotamus, whose comfortable 
figure and complacent demeanour have been not the least 
attraction of the Gardens during the season. 

£23,855 has been the total cost of the Zoo for the year. 
This is covered by receipts of £25,968. The form in which 
these moneys were received is perhaps less unusual than the 
items of expenditure; but it includes one considerable source 
of income which would scarcely be expected. “Fares” for 
rides on the elephants and camels reach the respectable 
amount of £606 17s. 4d.,a sum which seems nearly constant 
in the recent annual records of the Zoo. Admissions to the 
Gardens reached £13,981, an increase of £272 over last year; 
and the subscriptions of Fellows of the Society amount to over 
£6,000, which represents roughly the sum in which the public, 
after paying their entrance-fees, are indebted to the Society. 
Lastly, the assets at Regent’s Park and in the offices at 
Hanover Square are valued at £70,000, including one estimate 
of £21,542, for the animals in the menagerie, and another of 
£15,600 for the unrivalled library of Zoology owned by the 
Society. 

With the exception of the young hippopotamus, which, in 
bulk at least, is a substantial addition to the assets of the 
Society, the arrivals in the Gardens have been more than 
counterbalanced by the losses during the past year. The 
obituary of the last giraffe has already appeared in the Specta- 
tor; and it is interesting to notice that the Report corrobo- 
rates the fear there expressed, that for the present there is no 
hope of obtaining a successor. “ Owing to the closure of the 
Soudan by the Mahdiists,” we read, “the supply of this and 
other large African mammals, which were formerly obtained 
vid Kassala and Suakim, has ceased, and so far as can be 
ascertained, there are now no living giraffes in the European 
market.” Among the other deaths recorded are those of a 
lioness, a male cheetah, two common zebras, an Aard wolf, 
and a Beatrix antelope. More than sixty monkeys also 
succumbed to the intense cold of the winter. On the other 
hand, a large and varied progeny of young creatures has 
been born in the Gardens during the year, and many hundreds 
of birds, animals, and reptiles have been presented to the 
Society by donors of all ranks and conditions, from the Queen, 
whose gigantic ostrich occupies the empty giraffe-house, to 
the public-school boy with a taste for natural history, whose 
donation of a couple of “ yellow-bellied toads,” brought care- 
fully to the Gardens in his coat-pocket, is duly acknowledged 
in close proximity to the gift of “ Her Majesty the Queen.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

ECHOES FROM AUVERGNE. 

La Bourboule, July 2nd. 

WE had heard through telegrams and short paragraphs in the 
French papers of the sinking of the ‘Victoria’ before the 
Spectator of July 1st came to us here, in these far-away high- 
lands of Auvergne; but yours was the first trustworthy 
account in any detail which reached us. I am sure that others 
must have felt as thankful to you as I did, for your word was 
worthy the occasion, and told as it should be told, one of the 
stories which ennoble a nation, and remain a xryze fg des 
for alltime. The lonely figure on the bridge is truly, as you 
say, a subject for a great pictorial artist, and belongs “ rather 
to the poet than the journalist ;” and one trusts that Sir George 
Tryon’s may stand out hereafter in worthy verse as one of “the 
few clarion names ” in our annals. But it was surely the noble 
steadfastness of all, from Admiral to stoker, which has once 
more given us all “ that leap of heart whereby a people rise ” to 
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2 keener consciousness of the meaning of national life. I think 
one feels it even more out here amongst strangers than one 
would have felt it at home, and can give God thanks that the 
old ideal has come out again in the sinking of the ‘ Victoria’ 
as it did in that of the ‘ Birkenhead ’ forty years ago, when the 
ship’s boats took off all the women and children, and the big 
ship went down at last “ still under steadfast men.” 

Those are, as you know, the words of Sir Francis Doyle, 
who gave voice to the mixed anguish and triumph of the nation 
in worthy verse. I heard the great story from the lips of one 
of the simplest of men, Colonel Wright, who as a subaltern 
had formed the men up on the deck of the ‘ Birkenhead’ 
under Colonel Seton, and stood at his place on the right of the 
line when she broke in two. He was entangled for some 
moments in the sinking wreck, but managed to free himself, 
and, being a famous swimmer, rose to the surface, and struck 
out for the shore amongst a number of the men. It must 
have been one of the most trying half-hours that men ever 
went through; for, as they swam and cheered one another, 
now and again a comrade would suddenly disappear, and they 
knew that one of the huge sharks they had seen from the 
deck, passing backwards and forwards under the doomed ship, 
was amongst them. When they had all but reached the 
shore the man who swam by Wright’s side was taken. When 
I heard the tale, he was Assistant-Inspector of Volunteers 
under Colonel McMurdo, and going faithfully through his 
daily work. Strange to say, neither Horse Guards nor War 
Office had taken any note of that unique deck-parade 
and swim for life, and Ensign Wright had risen slowly to 
be Major, and Sub-Inspector of Volunteers. Stranger still, 
he seemed to think it all right, and there was no trace of 
resentment or jealousy in his plain statement of the facts, 
which, indeed, I had to draw out by cross-questioning on our 
march from the Regent’s Park to our headquarters in Blooms- 
bury. I was so moved by the story that I wrote it all to Mr. 
Cardwell, then at the War Office, and had the pleasure of 
seeing Major Wright’s name in the next Gazette amongst the 
new C.B.’s. 

Weil, well! It does one good now and then to breathe for a 
little in a rarer and nobler atmosphere than that of everyday, 
into which we must after all sink, and live there for nine-tenths 
of our time,—like the old fish-wife, Mucklebackit, going back 
to mending the old nets and chaffering over the price of her- 
rings which have been bought by men’s lives. And here we 
have great placards just out, announcing ‘“* Fétes de jour et de 
nuit,” with donkey-races and all manner of games, and fire- 
works, including an “embrasement général,” whatever that 
may forebode. “This life would be quite endurable but for 
its amusements,” said Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, a wise man 
and excellent Minister of the Crown. 

Our first Sunday at La Bourboule has been edifying from 
the Sabbatarian point of view, and I shouldn’t wonder if the 
good little parson who is taking the duty here during the 
bathing-season holds it up to us for instruction next Sunday, 
if he can get a room for service, and a congregation. There 
is no English church, and from what I hear not much 
prospect of an arrangement for joint worship in the French 
Protestant Church, which was almost concluded, being car- 
ried out. Unfortunately, a succession of young Ritualists 
have managed to alarm the French Protestant pastor and his 
small flock, by treating them as Dissenters, and making 
friends ostentatiously with the Roman Catholic priests. 
However, happily the present incumbent (or whatever he 
should be called) is a sensible moderately broad Churchman, 
who it may be hoped will bring things straight again. But 
to return to my Sabbatarian story. An English lady fond 
of equestrian exercise hired horses for herself and a 
friend, and invited the able and pleasant young Irish- 
man who doctors us all, and is also churchwarden, to accom- 
pany them for a ride in these lovely mountains. They 
started from this hotel, and, as it happened, just as the parson 


was coming by; so, not being quite easy in their consciences | 


(I suppose), asked him if he saw any harm init. To this he 
replied, sensibly enough, that it was their fight, not his; and 
if they saw none, he had nothing to say. So off they rode, 
meaning certainly to be back by 8 p.m. for supper. I was 
about till nearly 9, when they had not turned-up; and next 
morning I heard the conclusion of the whole matter. The 
Doctor’s horse cast a shoe, and had to be led home, limping 
slightly; while the lady’s horse came hack dead-lame, and her 








companion’s steed with both knees broken! Judging by the 
unmistakable talent of these good Bourboulais for appre- 
ciating the value to their guests of their water and other 
possessions, I should say that this Sunday ride will prove a 
costly indulgence to the excursionists. 

Vacuus Viator. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE COST OF PRODUCING SILVER. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 

Str,—In one of your “Notes” in the Spectator of July 1st 
you express the following views in regard to the cost of pro- 
ducing silver :—“ The idea that silver cannot be extracted to 
pay a profit at 2s. an ounce—that is, over £3,580 a ton—is an 
illusion. Copper does not cost £50.” That is true; but 
according to this reasoning why should copper cost £50 when 
pig-iron only costs 42s. per ton? On the other hand, why 
should gold be worth nearly £140,000 a ton? These 
metals are distributed over the world in very unequal propor- 
tions, and the above prices are an index of the relative cost 
at which the quantity of each metal in demand can be 
obtained. A very much smaller quantity of each of 
these metals, if the demand were so reduced, could be 
extracted at a smaller cost in each case, because the smaller 
quantity of each metal would be obtained from the richer 
mines and those most inexpensively worked, whereas the 
arger quantity can only be obtained by resorting to mines in 
which the cost of production is greater. 

In regard, then, to the cost of production of silver, I do not 
believe that more than a fraction of the present supply—per- 
haps not one-tenth or even one-twentieth—could be produced 
at 2s.an ounce. The Committee on Mines and Mining of 
the United States Senate made a special Report on the sub- 
ject, along with a large body of evidence, on February 18th, 


; 1895, and they state some of their conclusions as follows :— 


“ But 99 per cent. of all the supposed discoveries and locations 
of mining claims upon which labour and money have been expended 
have been utter failures, and produce nothing. If it be said that 
the vast outlays for exploring mines, prospecting and developing 
them sufficiently to ascertain if they are valuable, should not be 
taken into account in the cost of mining, it may be answered that 
whenever prospecting and exploring ceases, the end of silver- 
mining must speedily come. The ordinary life of a silver-mine 
in the United States is from three to ten years. Very few have 
paid dividends for a longer period...... The great bonanzas 
are exhausted much more rapidly than new mines which will pay 
for working are found. ‘There is no dividend-paying mine in the 
State of Nevada, which State has been the greatest producer of 
silver. The product of silver in Idaho has fallen off 50 per cent. 
in the last year. ..... But a large increase in the production 
of silver in the United States is impossible from any mines now 
known to exist, and the chance of finding other mines that will 
keep up the present output, whatever may be the price of 
silver, is very remote...... The fact that mines having ore 
bodies in sight are daily closing down on account of the present 
price of silver, is avery strong argument to show that the produc- 
tion of silver costs more than the coinage of the metal produced : 
for if the ore cannot be taken out and reduced for $8 cents (414d.) 
an ounce, which does not exceed 50 per cent. of the average cost 
of production, how can new mines be discovered, opened, and 
equipped, and afterwards mined at the present price of silver ? 
We repeat our conclusion, that all the evidence taken 
together establishes beyond controversy the main fact that the 
cost of producing both gold and silver has, during all the ages, 
and does at the present time, exceed the coinage value of those 
metals.” 


It may be mentioned that the State of Nevada, which in 1876 
and 1877 produced gold and silver to the value of £10,000,000 
per annum, produced last year little more than £1,000,000. 
The production has gradually fallen off, because the mines 
would not pay at much higher prices for silver than the 
present. The history of gold and silver mining in the 
United States, and indeed in all countries and in all ages of 
the world, is the history of mines successively exhausted; and 
now the whole State of Nevada is practically exhausted as a 
mining-field. The production of silver in Idaho is falling off, 
and, apart from the present tremendous crisis in silver, it can 
only be a question of a limited number of years when Colorado 
and Montana will begin to fall off as producers both of gold 
and of silver. If the London silver-mining companies are con- 
sidered, it is probable, notwithstanding some very satisfactory 
results in a limited number of companies, that the average cost 
of the silver produced by London Companies can hardly 
have been less than 10s. an ounce. The Committee of the 
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United States Senate estimate the average cost of acquiring 
American silver to be about 7s. an ounce. No one acquainted 
with silver-mining could for a moment have doubted that 
a 30d. or a 33d. price for silver would compel a wholesale 
shutting-down of silver-mines. And yet it can be demon- 
strated that the present production of gold and silver together 
in the world is not sufficient to maintain the present level of 
prices.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oriental Club, W., July 4th. J. Barr ROBERTSON. 

[We cannot see that Mr. Robertson has even touched our 
point. What we want to say is that silver is a valuable 
article, that it is now extracted in an expensive way because 
the price will bear that waste, but that if the price falls a 
cheaper method will be devised. If the price of copper were 
to rise permanently, the price of getting it would rise too, 
all superintendents, distributors, miners, and prospectors, 
demanding higher wages and neglecting all improvements 
in machinery. Look at the history of aluminium.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





A FAIR DISTRIBUTION OF THE EDUCATION 
RATES. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
$1r,—Your admirable article on “ The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on Church Schools,” in the Spectator of July Ist, is 
specially grateful to North-Country managers, exposing, as it 
does, the shallowness of official optimism, and pointing out 
the necessity for joining forces with Wesleyans, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews, in demanding—not as a favour, but as a 
right—our fair share of the Education-rate. The question 
is simplest in large towns where the parents have full liberty 
of choice, so should be settled first in such large towns. The 
ordinary laws of demand and supply will decide what denomi- 
national schools are needed, what are not, and they will stand 
or fall accordingly. The School Board for the whole town 
must, of course, have full power to satisfy itself that 
the secular teaching in such denominational schools is in 
every respect fully up to their requirements in the schools 
under their sole supervision (as the London Board does 
in the case of the Jews’ school, lately brought to light), and 
on this condition should distribute the Education-rate to all 
the elementary schools in their district without distinction, in 
the proportion of the numbers in average attendance. Every 
principle of justice and religious equality would be satisfied 
bysuch a plan. The present system, which singles out parents 
who are particular about their children’s religious education, 
and refuses to allow them any share of the education-fund 
their own rates help to produce, is glaringly unjust. It 
practically endows the indifferentist and secularist at the 
expense of those who have strong religious convictions. We 
have too long treated with silent contempt the misuse of such 
phrases as “ religious equality ” by the foes of religious educa- 
tion. Let us wrest the arguments from their hands, and 
prove that they really belong to us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. DAUSTINI CREMER. 

Keighley Rectory, Yorks., July 3rd. 

P.S.—The question is different in villages, and should be 
treated differently. 





A SUGGESTION TO UNIONISTS. 


[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘*SpEcTaTOR.”] 


Srr,—Mr. Gladstone’s tiny majority has enabled him to prac- 
tically stop all debate on the most important clauses of his 
Bill for the misgovernment of Ireland, and what is even more 
important, to prevent the enlightenment of the electorate on 
the darkest points of a measure which was entirely concealed 
from the public view till the last moment possible. As all 
Unionists, confident in the righteousness of their cause, desire 
that the utmost light should be thrown on every point of the 
Bill, and the attention of the electors directed to every detail, 
would it not be advisable that some kind of symposium of 
prominent Unionists, in regard to those clauses which there 
will be no time to discuss, should be prepared and circulated 
among the electors, either gratis or at a trifling charge? If 
“he opinions of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, 
Cald be made widely known on points upon which they are to 
be tagged in the House of Commons, it would be probably 
Prodctive of much good. If any extra funds are required 
for the purpose, Tam sure that great numbers of Unionists 





would willingly assist so excellent an object. I am the more 
desirous that some such course should be adopted, as it might 
elicit a reply from the other side, and show us—as I am sure 
every fair-minded Unionist would wish—that we have some 
honest antagonists who venture to assert in public that they 
believe in the justice of their cause.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

is F. R. O. 





SHAKESPEARE AND INTEMPERANCE. 
[To tHE Epitor or THe “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I agree with Mr. Fletcher (in the Spectator of July Ist) 
that a good deal of mischief is done by the absurd habit of 
identifying Shakespeare with the people whom he has drawn. 
But surely one may assume that he is more in sympathy with 
some of his characters than with others, and—to take the 
question which gave rise to this discussion—that the words of 
Cassio in his repentance more nearly express Shakespeare’s 
feeling, than the drunken utterances of Sir Toby Belch. Yet 
how often have I heard people who take Mr. Fletcher’s side 
in the controversy, say : “ Shakespeare says,—Because thou art 
virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale?” No doubt 
the champions of unlimited liquor are not “ hare-brained 
faddists;” for that phrase is generally applied to disinterested 
enthusiasts. I write without prejudice, as I am not only no 
teetotaler, but not even a local optionist. Nevertheless, I 
think Sir W. Lawson’s quotation is a good deal fairer as a 
Shakespearian sentiment, than the quotation from the 
publicans’ hero, Sir Toby Belch.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Maurice. 
Hirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead. 





GREAT CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 

S1r,—I have read with much interest and pleasure the re- 
marks in your article on “Great Characters of Fiction,” 
in the Spectator of July Ist, and I thoroughly agree 
to what is said in the abstract of the really great charac- 
ters in fiction; but I should like, in justice to my col- 
leagues, to mention one or two facts. “Miss” M. E. 
Townsend is really Mrs. Townsend, the founder of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, and the title “ Great Characters of Fiction ” 
is misleading, and challenges the attention of critics to the 
real literary value of the characters. We were originally asked 
to write papers that might direct the reading of the large 
class of girls of the shopkeeping order to the interest of the 
higher and better-written novels. And thus the selection of 
characters was made rather with a view to what was good for 
them than with an idea of the power displayed. When I was 
asked to write, most of the superior books had already been 
chosen, and my own copy of “Persuasion” was for the time 
out of my reach, though I ought to have known better than to 
add the “t” or to follow the Scottish fashion with the 
“Musgraves.” But I never saw the proofs, except those for 
the magazine where they first appeared. I thought of Anne 
Elliot more as an example than as a literary success. If I 
had chosen Miss Austen’s ablest sketches, they would have 
been Emma and Mrs. Norton. I chose Hilda asa figure whose 
beauty had dwelt with me for many years. 

Of course, if I had been free to choose great characters as 
great and able delineations, through the whole range of fiction, 
I should have taken Don Quixote, the Antiquary, the Baron 
of Bradwardine, and Padre Cristoforo in Manzoni’s “ Promessi 
Sposi,”—adding, perhaps, Mr. Peggotty, and certainly Jeanie 
Deans. But the difference between the grand educating im- 
pression of goodness and the actual lifelike delineation as a 
literary success, is one to be worked out. Cordelia may stand 
for the one, Dugald Dalgetty for the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Elderfield, Otterbourne, Winchester. C. M. YoncGe. 


PRIVATE ENDOWMENTS OF CHURCHES. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ SpEecTaToR.’’| 
S1r,—Mr. Rooke, in the Spectator of June 24th, writes :— 
“Why, men ask, should we permanently increase Church 
endowments merely to provide prey for the spoiler?” It 
ought to be generally known in England that when the 
Church of Ireland was disestablished and disendowed in 1869, 
all claims on account of private endowments were provided 
for. A sum of half-a-million sterling was paid to the Church 
Representative Body, out of which compensation was to be 
made for such claims. Three hundred and fifty thousand 
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pounds satisfied these claims in full, leaving a surplus of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds for the general purposes 
of the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, July Ast. JosePH JOHN MurRPHY. 


[No doubt; but the new cry is that private endowments 
should be confiscated.— Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. MURPHY’S THEOLOGY. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “SpPxcTATOR.”’] 

S1z,—I have been very much gratified by the favourable and 
appreciative review, in the Spectator of July Ist, of my 
“ Natural Selection and Spiritual Freedom,” but I hope that 
you will publish a few remarks in explanation and defence of 
my position on a question respecting which I think you in 
some degree exaggerate the difference between us. You 
appear to think me a dogmatic Universalist. This is not the 
case. I believe, and I think you agree with me, that Christ 
teaches the absolute and universal forgiveness of all sins of 
weakness and of ignorance; but for sins of will—“ presump- 
tuous sins”—I only say (p. 118) that I “faintly trust the 
larger hope.” My conclusion on the entire question is, that 
there are passages in the Old and New Testaments which, when 
read by themselves, teach the universal triumph of Divine 
‘mercy over human sin; while other passages, when read by 
themselves, teach the existence of depths of sin that Divine 
mercy is unable to reach; but Christ, like St. Paul, exalts the 
spirit above the letter, and approves a faith which trusts the 
graciousness of God even beyond his express promises. 

You quote my words, “ Evil is punished by its own increase, 
and goodness rewarded in the same way,” with the remark 
that I do not perceive the difficulty which this truth places in 
the way of the conversion and forgiveness of all sinners. I do 
see the difficulty ; but it is a difficulty in the way of believing 
that sin can be forgiven at all. Yet you and I both “ believe 
in the forgiveness of sins.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Belfast, July 3rd. JosEPH JOHN MuRPHY. 


[To tHE Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” } 

S1r,—Your reviewer of Mr. J. J. Murphy’s “Theological 
Essays,” in the Spectator of July Ist, would hardly, I think, 
have quoted the words, “ Good were it for that man if he had 
never been born,” as “the gravest of all Christ’s condemna- 
tions of evil,” had he noted the evident meaning of the Greek 
words: “Good were it for him (i.e. Christ) if that man had 
never been born.” Keaov does not connote that intrinsic 
goodness which allowed the betrayal of Jesus, as it allows all 
crimes. It refers rather to temporal well-being; and our 
Lord seems to have meant that it would have been good for 
himself if Judas had not been born, just as Julius Cesar 
might have said it would have been good for him if Brutus 
had not been born. If man be the offspring of God, it seems 
inconceivable that the birth of any one into this world can be 
a Divine mistake, or the man himself ultimately a Divine 
failure.—I am, Sir, &e., C. R. SHAW-STEWART. 

[The Revisers of the New Testament do not countenance 
our correspondent’s interpretation. They understand “him” 
as referring not to Christ but to the traitor, and that, we 
believe, is the true interpretation.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ARCHDEACON DENISON’S RULE IN LIFE. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I am glad to find myself able to infer that we are at 
one upon a primary concern of the English life. For the rest, 
let me say that I have endeavoured for more than fifty years 
to act publicly upon the simple rule of abiding, under any 
circumstance, by principles not of man’s “invention,” but of 
God’s ordering, and commission to his Church undivided, by 
the Spirit,—principles not in man’s power to affect, much less 
of his duty to tamper with and discredit.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
East Brent, July 6th. GeEoRGR ANTHONY DENISON. 





JACK-DAWS AND JACK PIKES. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—It seems to me that the instances given by your 
correspondent, in the Spectator of June 24th, of the use of 
“Jack” as the prenomen of many birds are not instances of 
the giving of Christian names to birds, but of the use of the 
word “ Jack” in the sense of “small” or “short.” A “Jack” 








pike is a pike under 5 lbs. in weight; carpenters call the short 
plane the “Jack” plane. So “Jack” daw is the smallest 
species of daws; “Jack” snipe, the smallest of the snipes; 
“Jack” curlew, or whimbrel, the small-sized curlew; ang 
soon. The sparrow, whose impudence makes his small size 
especially noticeable, is “Jack” sparrow, in the same sense 
that “Jack” sprat is the small fish. There are many instances 
in colloquial speech of the use of the word “Jack” in this 
sense.—I am, Sir, &c., A ReGuLaR READER. 








POETRY. 





A RHYME OF THE WESTERN SEA. 


Come, Love, into the radiant eve, 
That witching page of Renan leave, 
The western lights are o’er the land, 
The sun-lit waves chime by the strand, 
The fragrant rustling woods are there 
That fringe the estuary fair. 


True, tones that ravished youth are dumb: 
(Save when with love’s remorse they come);. 
Sharp memories in our souls may be, 

As fathoms down in sleeping sea 

Lie those drowned bells of Brittany: 

But still too much o’er doubt’s pale lore 
And gospels of despair we pore, 

Too much in suffering hearts we bear 

The echoes of the Age’s care, 

Too much we heed what wise ones say 
Who tire with their eternal “nay,”’— 

The cynic-scientists who deem 

That Christ was crazy, Heaven a dream. 


See where the Quantocks far away 

Gleam deep-green in the fading ray, 

Not thus once there great Wordsworth sang, 
Not thus the voice of Coleridge rang, 

Not thus they twain, by this charmed sea, 
Hymned Nature, Life, and Liberty ; 

No chilling sneer, no hope undone, 

Dulled the gold harp of Tennyson ; 

F’en stately Arnold’s sadder lyre 
Breathed strenuous notes of bright desire ; 
Well may we rest in what to these 
Brought solid calm and noble ease. 


List that which now to you, to me, 
Speaks of peace, power, infinity, 
In upland silence, woodland sound, 
In channel-deeps that boom around, 
In lights that touch these waters low, 
Yet flush earth’s pinnacles of snow; 
In hope up-rushing fast and far 
To find hope’s goal in some pure star; 
In love, the martyr, hoping on 
When the last hopes of life are gone,— 
And say if all this reverent fire 
That bids the most abased aspire,— 
If sanguine exaltation’s prayer, 
Faith’s wings that beat heaven-neighbouring air, 
The ranging thought, the regal will 
That crowd the brooding brain, and fill 
The pining breast with loftier breath,— 
Be burnished bubbles pricked at death. 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 





BOOKS. 


=< 


MR. DE VERE’S “RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.”* 

Canon WENHAM has selected five essays of Mr. De Vere’s, 

—of which three are to be found in his published essays, and 

the two last have been contributed to the Dublin Review,— 

because the five represent so ably the chief religious difficultier 

of the nineteenth century as they present themselves to ie 








* Religious Problems of the Nineteenth Century. Essays by Aubrey he 
LU.D. Edited by J.G. Wenham. London: St. Anselm’s Society, AgarS'tcets 
Charing Cross, 3 
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mind of a very thoughtful and instructed Roman Catholic. 
Of these, the first two are not in any sense specially Roman 
Catholic. Every believer in the Christian Revelation will 
accept them heartily as representing the best and most dis- 
criminating view of the subject with which they deal,— 
namely, a few notes on the attitude of ‘‘ Modern Unbelief,” 
and “The Subjective Difficulties in Religion.” Both essays 
are of remarkable interest. Nothing, for interest, could be 
more powerfully put than the following contrast between the 
advantage which Materialism has over the spiritual argument 
in the comparative frequency and force of the kind of ex- 
perience to which it appeals, and the advantage which the 
spiritual argument has over Materialism in the comparative 
depth of the experience to which it appeals :— 

“Materialism has moreover this allurement, that at its side are 

the reiterated instances, and those thoughts which carry an image 
with them. Material conditions alone cannot produce thought ; 
yet material conditions, as well as causes derived from a far other 
source, are necessary for man’s exercise of thought, so long as man 
has a body. Now, observing at every moment how much the irtel- 
lect is affected by these bodily conditions, many persons confound 
the conditions with the causes; and repetition carries the day. 
Again, the apparent triumphs of matter over mind address the 
senses as well as the mind; whereas the distinction between con- 
dition and cause addresses the mind only. Matter has thus ap 
unfair advantage in its “dispute with spirit ’—one like that of an 
advocate, who intimidates by his vehemence, and seconds argu- 
ment with repetition. Spirit, on the other hand, if it challenges 
us less often, and in a lower tone, approaches us with appeals of 
deeper significance. A little book called The Lost Senses, recalls 
the tale of a child called Laura Bridgeman, to whom of our five 
senses there remained but that of touch. When quite young she 
was sent to an Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. Several years 
afterwards she was visited by her mother. By slow degrees she 
recognised certain touches of the hand to which she had been 
used of old when seated on that mother’s knee. She was visibly 
troubled ; gradually her emotion shook her more and more; at 
last she flung herself on her mother’s neck. Few narratives are 
so affecting as this—-one of many which prove how completely all 
our noblest faculties and affections exist in those who, so far as 
the senses are conceraed, are immeasurably less endowed than 
the animal races. In such cases the atlirmative proves every- 
thing ; the negative proves nothing; but the negative blusters 
and reiterates.” 
Again, it would be hard to find a passage in which the co- 
operation of the human will in the life of faith is indicated 
with more subtle power and beauty of expression than the 
following in the essay on “ Subjective Difficulties in Religion.” 
Mr. De Vere has been exposing the hollowness of the common 
notion that the will has nothing to do with religious con- 
viction, that religious conviction is a mere matter of in- 
voluntary surrender to the stronger argument, like the 
surrender of the mind to one of Euclid’s demonstrations :— 

“In mere intellect there is often, as in the animal part of our 
being, something that resembles mechanism—witness our in volun- 
tary ‘association of ideas.’ In our ordinary and worldly life there 
is also an element of bondage, for we act, though only within 
certain limits, under the suasion of downward-tending inclina- 
tions, and with a preference determined in part by the balance of 
earthly interests. But Soul remains free; and the Will, the 
spiritual within us, when it is a ‘ good-will’ becomes the highest 
expression of our freedom, lifting the reason into its loftiest 
sphere, and delivering the heart from the thraldom of inferior 
motives. ‘Ihe obedience of this nobler Will to grace is the 
‘fiat’ which unites man with God; and faith, the light of the 
soul, is the child of that union. The Creator’s primal Fiat luz 
was an act of supreme authority ; the Creature’s Fiat voluntas tua 
is an act of humility, and irradiates the world within.” 

But when we come to the essay on “ Faith Contrasted with Pri- 
vate Judgment,” we come to the first of the strictly Catholic 
essays in which it is impossible for the present writer to follow 
Mr. De Vereto hisconclusions, though he states with remarkable 
force the bewildering complexity of the difficulties with which 
the private judgment of the Protestant is plied, when he 
attempts to solve for himself the vast number of problems, 
—linguistic, historical, critical, metaphysical, intellectual, 
moral,—which the discussion of the claims of Christianity 
has brought before us. Of course, it must be admitted, 
and every reasonable man will admit, that the greater 
number of human beings are quite incompetent to deal 
with these problems, and that they can do nothing beyond 
attaching themselves to that form of religious teaching 
which they find in their neighbourhood, that appeals most 
forcibly to their conscience and to the ideal life within 
them. In the case of many countries, and with many men, 
that teaching can hardly be Christian at all. In some it must 
be Confucian, in some, perhaps, Buddhist, in not a few 
Mahommedan; but wherever any high form of Christianity 
has been powerfully preached, no doubt Christianity will 





carry home a far higher appeal to the heart and soul than 
any of these competing faiths. But so far as this admission 
goes,—which we do not doubt that Mr. De Vere would make 
as willingly as any Protestant,—the Roman Catholic will feel 
that it affects him as certainly, if not quite as forcibly, as it 
affects the Protestant. The Catholic Church is never presented 
to millions of the human race with any adequacy at all. 
Millions must grow up with no chance of anything beyond the 
“invincible ignorance” which even Roman Catholics admit 
as a sufficient excuse for not embracing the Catholic faith. 
Even a Christian Church which claims infallibility wrongly, 
as we think Rome does, cannot get the advantage of that magni- 
ficent claim except in the appeal it makes to a relatively small 
number of partially instructed minds. But no doubt a Church 
which claims infallibility gains a great advantage in the mere 
character of the claim itself, till the justification advanced 
for that claim is minutely considered. Mr. De Vere insists 
much and very ably on the multitude of the issues which 
have been raised before the tribunal of private judgment, 
on the variety of perfectly inconsistent theologies which 
are included,—by law at least,—as equally admissible in 
such a Church as that of the Anglican Establishment. For 
example :— 

“ England has now to choose whether she will retain her faith 
in the Bible, and with it her half-restored belief in that sister 
wonder—a Church whose prime office is that of witnessing to 
Divine truth with a Divine certainty—or whether it shall be said 
of her, ‘The children are come to the birth, and there is not 
strength to bring forth.’ Two spirits contend within her—that 
of a faith heart-whole, and that of an unbelief which shelters 
itself under the decent veil of an equivocal terminology. She 
has two decisions before her, that of a General Council with its 
eight hundred prelates, and that of the ‘ Crown in Council.’ 
Some will ask, ‘If we took the Church’s wituess as our Rute 
of Faith respecting questions that stand upon the border ground 
between science and religion, will not our position be this, that 
we shall forfeit the gift which science promises us, because we 
hide our eyes in the sand, and shall run to man for protection 
because we had no faith in God?’ Their position would be the 
contrary of this. In religion they would not use their eyes the 
less, because they used also the optic glasses of the Church. For 
once that scientific progress was retarded it would often be ex- 
pedited; and more than a rare and brief retardation there could 
not be wherever the supposed scientific discovery was a real one. 
From nearly all the sciences no religious anxieties could proceed ; 
and in all of them wise men would exercise the faculties which 
God has given them without fear, since religion would then pos- 
sess a divine protection. The Anglican clergy entertained con- 
siderable jealousy with respect to geology before the claims of 
that science were established; and but few will think they were 
to blame on that account. There is, of course, a single instance 
in which an erroneous decision was made by a Roman tribunal 
respecting a text bearing on a mixed question of science and 
religion ; but Cardinal Newman spoke aright when he remarked 
that to a philosophic mind the wonder must be, not that one such 
case can be pointed out, but that only one such is found. No 
well-informed person needs to be reminded that the judgment 
then delivered possessed none of those ‘notes’ by which an 
utterance claiming to be infallible is characterised.” 


But Mr. De Vere ignores the question which he ought to put 
to the Roman Catholic, if the Catholic Church’s infallibility 
is to be upheld,—namely, ‘Have the Catholic decisions upon 
the question of the inspiration of the Bible been, as a 
matter of fact, of a kind to guide or to mislead the 
human intellect in its search for the true meaning of in- 
spiration ?’ In the first place, the Catholic Church included 
a great number of deutero-canonical books like “ Susanna and 
the Elders,” “ The Book of Tobit,” “ Judith and Holofernes,” 
“The Books of Maccabees,” and several others, in the rank 
of inspired Scriptures, many of which are certainly full of 
pure fable, while some of them contain extremely little, if any- 
thing at all, of the higher element of Revelation. In the next 
place, the Council of Trent extended the adjective “inspired ” 
to all Scriptures equally, without giving any warning of the 
enormous difference in kind between the value of different 
books from the point of view of Revelation; and only now is 
the Church beginning to admit, and to admit very slowly and 
reluctantly, that there may be very considerable historic 
errors in the books which it has sanctioned as inspired, 
as well as those serious scientific errors which for a long 
time it forbade its children publicly to expose. Now what 
we want to know is the value of a kind of infallibility which, 
instead of anticipating private judgment by pointing ovt 
clearly the direction in which criticism might lawfully pro- 
ceed, and the direction in which it might not proceed, 
follows reluctantly in the track of private judgment, instead 
of guiding it, and begins late in the nineteenth century 
to open a path for the right criticism of the Bible, which 
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it had till then jealously kept shut, and even now opens only 
because the learning of scholars, both Protestant and Catholic, 
has been too much for the conservatism of the eccle- 
siastical rulers of the Church? That does not seem to us 
the infallibility of providential guidance, but the prudent 
ecclesiastical hedging of worldly wisdom. If we could have 
had the kind of infallibility which opens the way to religious 
inquiry before inquiry had found its own way, we should no 
doubt all of us eagerly embrace such divine guidance through 
a forest of difficulties. But infallibility which is infallible 
only after private judgment has shown where error lies, does 
not seem to us infallibility at all. The use of infallibility in a 
Church is to furnish us with a divine warning when we are in 
doubt. But the warning which comes only when grave doubt 
has been instilled by the unassisted efforts of private judgment, 
seems to us a very spurious kind of infallible utterance. Is it 
not possible, after all, that God’s providence may act through 
the results of private judgment alone, quite as authoritatively 
as by the decisions of any ecclesiastical authority, which, after 
all, had to wait for private judgment before it began to admit 
the inferences of discriminating criticism ? It is not true to 
say that criticism, if unbridled by ecclesiastical authority, 
is purely destructive. On the contrary, free criticism in these 
latter years has shown itself in many respects wisely con- 
servative. It has confuted Paulus, Strauss, and Baur, and a 
host of destructive critics, and is more and more restoring us 
the supernatural in the Bible. Why should we lean upon an 
assumption of ecclesiastical authority which, instead of antici- 
pating the critical controversies of modern times, and guarding 
us against their exaggerations and errors, first attempts to 
bar the way which it ought to have opened, and then only 
opens it when it has no longer the means for any effective 
resistance ? 





THE LIFE OF THE DUCHESS OF FERIA.* 
Tuts little volume contains a most interesting Life of Jane 
Dormer, Duchess of Feria, who was born in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and died in the reign of James I. The biography 
is written from manuscripts at Grove Park, which Lord 
Dormer has kindly allowed to be copied. 

Lady Jane’s ancestors were living in Normandy when 
Edward the Confessor sought refuge in that country from the 
tyranny of Harold Harefoot, son of Canute, who had usurped 
the Kingdom. When Prince Edward was recalled from Nor- 
mandy, he brought one Thomas D’Ormer in his retinue, 
whom he advanced to great dignity. An old tradition tells 
us that Thomas D’Ormer assisted the King “with much 
monies ” during his wars with the Danes, and that after 
a victorious ending to one of their battles, D’Ormer in- 
vited the King to a banquet. As soon as it was ended, 
a dish with tallies (evidences of the money he had lent the 
King) was brought in, and D’Ormer, turning to his Majesty, 
said, in the picturesque language of that day, “that for the 
honour done to his house, he had no better dish to show his 
thankfulness withal than these wooden chips,” and so he cast 
the tallies into the great fire. The King at once understood, 
by the number of the tallies, the greatness of the gift, and 
exclaimed, with an almost Eastern fancy, “ Well may’st thou 
be called D’Ormer, thou hast a sea of gold, doing what thou 
hast done.” In memory of that gift, the arms of D’Ormer were 
altered; for whereas before they were a lion rampant, sable, 
on a gold field, there was added azure, the gold billets, and 
the lion placed in chief. 

Little Lady Jane Dormer, coming down from a long line of 
good and noble ancestors, was born at Eythorpe on the Feast 
of the Epiphany, 1538. She inherited all the traits of her 
forefathers. She was very generous, obedient, and “ withal 
prompt with contentment to all holy things ;” so that she was 
beloved by the servants and gentlewomen in her grandmothew’s 
house. Here in this grandmother’s home must the child Jane 
have often been told the sad story of her great-uncle, Sebastian 
Newdigate, who was once a gay, handsome courtier, and one of 
the Privy Chamber to Henry VIII. But, owing chiefly to his 
sister’s, Lady Dormer’s, influence, he left the Court and entered 
religion in the Charter House. Henry VIII.’s next step, after 
he had quarrelled with the Apostolic See about his divorce, 
was to bring the Carthusian Heads to trial, and Father 
Sebastian, with two other fathers, were stretched along 
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hurdles, and drawn with horses to Tyburn, and hanged for a 
very little or no space of time, for they were cut down being 
yet alive, and disembowelled, their bowels cast into the fire, 
their heads cut off, and their bodies quartered and set up in 
the highways on the gates of London. 


When Lady Jane was old enough to leave her home, she 
served Queen Mary, and remained with her until her death, 
Indeed, she was such a favourite with the Queen, that “at 
table she eat the meat that the hand of Jane Dormer carved 
for her,” and she entrusted to her care everything she valued, 
Very simple and very homely are the accounts of this Court 
life of three hundred years ago; the Queen very seldom went 
in progress, we are told, except to the Cardinal’s house at 
Croydon. She avoids all means to trouble and grieve her 
subjects in times of hay and corn harvest, when they would 
have use of their carts and horses. When the Court was at 
Croydon, her Majesty’s chief pleasure (like our Queen’s of 
to-day) was in visiting her poor neighbours, sitting in their 
cottages, asking them of their manner of living, and how 
the officers of State dealt with them. Once, when in a 
collier’s house, the Queen was sitting by while he did 
eat his supper, and the man, not knowing who his visitor 
was, answered that “they had pressed his cart from London, 
and had not paid him.” The Queen asked if he was sure he 
had called for the money. He said: “Yea, to them that set 
him awork; but they gave him neither his money nor good 
answer.” Queen Mary went back instantly to the Court, and 
called her Comptroller (probably Sir Robert Rochester), and 
gave him such a reproof, that her ladies who heard her 
grieved much. 

In all her visits she was accompanied by Jane Dormer ; and 
if fresh complaints were made, she commended them hence- 
forth to her remembrance. These special favours of the 
Queen, and her own rare beauty and sweetness, made Jane 
very eagerly sought for in marriage; but the Duke of Norfolk 
the Earl of Nottingham, and many others, were ull dismissed. 
Jane would have nothing to say to them, and the Queen had no 
will that she should leave her. When the Prince of Spain, how- 
ever, came over to England to marry the Queen, he brought in 
his train the Duke of Feria, a great Lord and Grandee 
of Spain, who found the Lady Jane Dormer’s birth and 
descent as noble as his own, and moved by her exceeding 
grace and beauty, he at last won her heart; but their 
marriage was not to take place until the King returned from 
Flanders, where he had gone about a war. In the meantime, 
the Queen died, and Lady Jane retired from the English 
Court to her grandmother, who lived in the Palace of the 
Savoy, and her marriage with the Duke took place on 
December 24th that same year in the Savoy Chapel. The 
Duke, as Ambassador and Vicegerent of his King, held his 
authority with great valour, for perceiving that Queen 
Elizabeth intended to alter some of the religious ceremonies in 
connection with her coronation, he would by no means, either 
publicly or privately, assist at it. Soon after her accession, 
King Philip sent for the Duke; he started in April, 1559 
the Duchess followed him three months later; anda right royal 
journey was provided for her. Six daughters of nobles 
attended her, besides a great guard of gentlemen and priests. 
At Calais she was received by the Governor, and “very 
honourably entreated,” and when she arrived in Spain artil- 
lery was discharged, feasts were made, soldiers marched by in 
their military order, and sumptuous gifts were presented to 
this beautiful English bride. Soon after her triumphant 
arrival a little son was born, and baptised with great honour; 
and the next year we read of the Duchess being received by 
Queen Mary of Scotland, who, beholding her beauty, was so 
charmed with the sweetness of her countenance and the good 
grace of her person, that she commanded her to lodge in her 
own palace, and dressed her with her own hands ; “and bore 
her an entire and intimate love, as she continued to keep it to 
her death.” A correspondence began then between the Scotch 
Queen and the Duchess which lasted until the Queen’s sad 
death, and in all these old letters we read the same affectionate 
ending,—* Your perfect friend, old acquaintance, and dear 
cousin, Marra REGINA.” 

In the autumn of 1560, when the Duke and Duchess arrived 
at Toledo, the “city was dispeopled ” to see her enter it. The 
King of Spain and her husband stood side by side in a window 





to watch, while she, riding on a horse decorated with crimson 
\ velvet and gold trappings, rode first, her six ladies following 
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after her, then twenty pages in costly livery; at the end rode 
most of the gallantry of the Court. But her own sweet, 
dignified person outshone all this brilliant crowd. After 
twelve years of a life of great happiness, the Duke of Feria 
died, leaving his widow, young, beautiful, far from her own 
country, and in a manner wholly solitary, with the care of 
their only son, and in charge of an immense estate. Then do 
we read how our Lady Jane gave herself to a recollected kind 
of life, how she put away all ostentation of greatness, how her 
home was ordered by holiness and by prudence everywhere. 
Great debts had lain upon the estate, they were all paid off; 
her son was trained with a noble and a virtuous education, 
sick people were visited, sorrowing ones were comforted, and 
so a long life of charity, of good-will, and of blameless deeds 
was fulfilled. Then the end came. People from a great 
distance, courtiers, clergy, and statesmen flocked together 
to her room to entreat a last word of blessing. To them all 
she gave a word of love and of blessing, asking it for them 
and for herself from Heaven, which for her was not far off ; 
and on the night of January 23rd, 1612, “ sweetly and without 
any trouble she rendered her blessed soul to God, to live with 
Him eternally.” 

This little volume has no literary pretension ; but its simple 
yecord of a noble life spent through the troublous years of 
Henry VIII, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth bring the 
charm of the past into our present, and we realise how faith- 
fully the Dormers, through their long line of ancestry until 
to-day, have served their motto,—‘* Ci) che Dio vuole, io voglio.” 





SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT.* 
By the “ American Spirit,” Mr. Gilman means the spirit which 
is not socialistic in the sense of the absorption of the indi- 
vidual in the aggregate. It is a many-sided and many-tongued 
spirit,—like American humour, characteristic of the people 
(we had almost said of the soil); ever leading the way to the 
new and untried, yet ever doubtful and hesitating in view of 
will-o’-the-wisp theories of government or social life. Had it 
been otherwise—had there been the personal freedom without 
the cool and almost audacious caution of the American 
character—the War of Independence might possibly have 
meant the birth of an earthly pandemonium. As it is, the 
caution has kept pace with the wild impulses of freedom. 
America could give birth to Mormonism; but to be 
reared, the bantling had to be taken to the wilderness. 
The freedom which could look with curiosity, and even 
with complacency, on the strange birth, harked back from the 
fully-developed monstrosity. In the same way, the facts and 
laws of industrial life were tested. The Pilgrim Fathers and 
their early successors had carried to the West laws of labour 
which in some cases were found to be unsuitable to the new 
and practically boundless land. The English workman, for 
instance, believed in long apprenticeships and elaborate legal 
indentures binding a boy henceforth to one trade. “Once a 
stonemason, always a stonemason,” was as certainly the law of 
life as “once a priest, always a priest.”” The American work- 
man, in effect, said to his English brother: “ Don’t you think 
that all this is, possibly, a mistake?” And though the answer 
was often doubtful—the question being of the American, 
rather than of the Old English, spirit—the laws of industry 
were slowly but surely altered on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In like manner the laws of faith, of criticism, of social affairs, 
were dealt with. Englishmen were entirely at a loss what to 
do with a form of Socialism which meant deism, if not atheism. 
The Duke of Kent stood by the side of Robert Owen, but in 
vain. Socialism could find no standing-ground in England. The 
Americans did not see the subject from the English point of 
view. They wisely resolved to keep their religious faith and 
their, industrial and other social projects distinctly apart. 
When English workmen of socialistic tendencies carried their 
labour and their faith to America, as to a land of perfect 
freedom, they often (we know curious cases in point), returned 
to England declaring that church and chapel “out yonder” 
were too strong for them,—were, in fact, stronger than 
anywhere else in the world. The Socialism of America was 
even then (say, fifty years ago) strong enough to secure for 
every social project a fair hearing, but the Individualism was, 
after all, the stronger. The cool audacity was all there; but 
it presented organised, and, as it were, embattled opinion, 
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more difficult to combat than armed forces; and that opinion 
was on the side of what the Americans deen:ed, and continue 
to deem, law and order. 

Mr. Gilman shows somewhat of this warfare, and the 
persons engaged in it. Accepting Dr. Schiiffle’s definition 
of Socialism and Individualism* as, in the first instance, 
“the transformation of private and competing capital 
into a united collective capital,” and in the second instance 
“as private and competing capitals, with a large measure of 
individual freedom from State control,’ he claims for the 
latter that it accords more truly than the former with the 
genius and character of the American people. Socialists of 
all opinions and shades of opinion arrive at the American 
ports of entry, and represent there the heated views and 
expressions of persons who find it hard to believe that the 
governed and the governing can anywhere be true friends. 
The “American spirit,’ with its strong and self-assertive 
individualism, has to face and remould much of this, be the 
process short or long. Thus Individualism, tending in one 
direction (to pure selfishness possibly, if carried far enough), 
and Socialism tending in another direction (to Communism, it 
may be, if its tenets are driven home), act and react on each 
other; while “scientific Anarchy, the antithesis of State 
Socialism,” carves out for itself a way all its own, maintaining 
“that all interference of the State with the individual is 
unadvisable, and that the State—in the sense of Government 
—should be abolished.” The America of to-day, Mr. 
Gilman says, is no more affected by scientific socialism than by 
thorough-going Individualism. The American with his strong 
individualism “ would be untrue to himself were he not con- 
tinuously and persistently a social reformer,” Kc. For this Mr. 
Gilman claims the name of Opportunism. “ Franklin,” he says, 
“was an opportunist from first to last;” and “ Washington 
and Lincoln were both content to serve their own time,” &c. 
This is the American Spirit as represented by Mr.Gilman,—the 
spirit of a “ Higher Individualism,” referring back its doubts 
and difficulties, as a last appeal, to the Socialism of the New 
Testament. 

The definitions given by Mr. Gilman of Socialism, Indi- 
vidualism, &c., sufficiently serve their purpose without being 
exact or, perhaps, even critically satisfactory. We believe 
with him that there are senses in which the Americans are 
intensely conservative, the opponents of what Englishmen 
term Radicalism. If experiments are to be tried with the 
foundation-stones of a nation, the Americans prefer that the 
nation should be some other,—not theirs. No ridicule or ter- 
rorism would lead them to consider complacently the subject 
of breaking up the American Union. Mr. Gilman adopts, as 
entirely of this spirit— 

“The old Amerikin idee, 
To make a man a man, an’ let him be.” 
—and so do nearly all of the old stock of the founders of the 
United States. No theorist must interfere with that well- 
rounded Individuality; and no theorist must infringe the 
sacredness of the “Flag.” We pass over some pregnant 
remarks of Mr. Gilman’s on “Nationalism in the United 
States.” on “The Industrial Future,” on “Industrial Part- 
nership” (the subject of one of the author’s earlier books), 
&e. In many cases the “American Spirit” finds new 
names for old ideas. In some cases (as in that of 
education), the Socialist seems to be allowed to claim more 
than belongs to him. Allow him all his claims, and we must 
grant him a large share in the foundation of our systems of 
national education. Dr. Bell and Joseph Lancaster, however, 
were not Socialists, but simply Christian men who created 
new facts to which they gave simple, everyday names. 
Taking the subject from another point of view, Dr. Birkbeck, 
Sir James Macintosh, John Howard, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and even Wesley and George Fox, were all 
Socialists, though no men ever lived who were less likely to merge 
their individuality in any mass of persons or ideas. Penny 
banks, mechanics’ institutions, and evening improvement 
classes were hardly less socialistic than are free libraries 
national compulsory education, and co-operative labour. In 
this order of Socialism, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. G. J. Holyoake, 
and Robert Owen might have stood together as representing 
the same faith of social progress. The Mechanics’ Institution 
is dead in many places—absorbed in the Free Library, or is 
left behind by the more ardent spirits of the Christian Insti- 
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tate; butit was a great fact fifty years ago. Even “Christian 
Socialism,” a term with which we were once so familiar in connec- 
tion with the names of Mr. Maurice, Mr. Kingsley, and Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, is now only an oratorical term for an eminently 
practical form of Christianity which fills the entire field of 
vision. Socialism may grow into Christianity, but Christianity 
is more than Socialism. The reader will see from these remarks 
how wide is the scope of Mr. Gilman’s book. He attaches more 
importance than we would care to attach to these terms. 
We do not say that he claims co-operation in labour, free 
libraries, the shortening of the hours of labour, and other 
similar great changes in social life as belonging to Socialism. 
He does not; but his remarks at times seem to allow the 
elaim. The Socialist (using the term in its strict sense) had 
no more to do with national education than he had to do with 
that great social power, the locomotive steam-engine. Let us 
be thankful that we can now discuss these subjects freely 
both in America and England. If the men of fifty years ago 
could see and hear some such discussion, they would perhaps 
see, as we cannot, that the fifty years have been years of real 
social progress. One pleasant part of this book has reference 
to the alleged, and, we believe, real Optimism of the American 
people. 

“The American,” Mr. Gilman says, “is constitutionally an 
‘Optimist. He naturally inclines to take a cheerful view of the 
most desperate situation, morally or politically...... He has 
unbounded faith in the country and the people (with a very large 
4g Re The day after election is the one day of the year in 
which there is the largest exhibition of good-humour. The de- 
feated party cheerfully accepts the situation, and resigns itself to 
its position in the minority until the next election, when it is 
hoped that the popular verdict will be different.” 

‘This peculiarity of character, we cannot doubt, is an im- 
portant factor in estimating the forces for and against the 
more dangerous forms of Socialism. Where there are dis- 
content, suffering, or abject poverty, there men and (worse) 
women become dangerous as elements of disorder, ready 
to be inflamed. Fortunately for America, her people not 
only find that it is possible out of the most unpromising 
material to produce law-abiding citizens, but also that the 
people themselves are disposed to wait till this trans- 
formation is completed, simply holding the key-positions 
till frenzies of the hour have passed away. The danger, as 
the Americans well know, is not with the honest advocates of 
Socialism on public grounds, but with persons who would use 
a professedly unselfish creed for purely selfish purposes. 
These the Optimism to which Mr. Gilman refers does much 
to check and restrain. Whether or not the Americans will be 
able, without civil war, to escape the entanglements which 
their freedom and their fine position among nations have 
created for them, remains to be seen. Their difficulties are 
stupendous, and the temptations to haste and immature 
action are on every hand; but the brightest examples of the 
history of America enjoin dispassionate forbearance, and 
these are the examples to which a true American recurs in 
times of real perplexity. 





MR. MALLET’S “FRENCH REVOLUTION.” * 
THIs is a very useful little book, and it gives evidence like- 
wise of considerable literary capacity in its author. It is free 
from the evident bias which disfigured the pages of Mr. 
Symes’s work which we reviewed not long ago, the scope and 
object of which were somewhat similar. The writer has con- 
sulted impartially Mr. John Morley and M. Taine, M. Louis 
Blanc and M. de Tocqueville; and he gives us a work con- 
taining an amount of well-arranged information which is 
noteworthy, considering the limited space at his disposal in 
one of “ The University Extension” manuals. His judgments, 
likewise, whether or no they will universally commend them- 
selves to students of the period, are evidently carefully 
considered and are clearly delivered. 

The part of the book which is perhaps most valuable is the 
summary of the causes of the Revolution. It has been said 
with truth that while accuracy in relating detailed scenes 
may become more difficult as the events narrated recede 
further into the past, the causes of any great political crisis 
are seen in truer perspective at a distance. And Mr. Mallet’s 
study of the Ancien Régime in its decay is a very complete 
and artistic picture, made up of facts and figures which 
have been accumulating in various quarters for the last 
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seventy years and more. And his picture of the drama 
of the Revolution—or rather his series of dissolving views 
—brings vividly before the reader a fatal sequence of 
cause and effect, which we have only too much reason to fear 
may yet be in some degree repeated. The successive momenta 
in the story are clearly given. We have in full detail the 
crystallisation of gradually increasing abuses which ultimately 
transformed the French artisan—robbed by degrees of his 
liberties, his aspirations, and almost of the necessaries of life 
—into the embodiment of deep-set resentment and disaffection ; 
then comes the sentimental reaction of society in his favour, 
often represented then as now by men in high position, 
who had no real intention of sacrificing any of their own 
pre-eminence or prestige,—by “Sovereigns like Frederick, 
Catherine, and Joseph,” who “affected the secure radicalism 
of despots ;” next, as a tributary stream to the revolutionary 
tide, comes the movement of the philosophes,—of Montesquieu, 
of Voltaire, of the Encyclopedists, of Rousseau, weakening 
the restraining forces of authority, tradition, and prescription. 
Then we have two noteworthy conjunctions of facts which Mr. 
Mallet places in specially clear relief. In the first place, it was 
the initial step in the direction of reform which weakened the 
power of the Executive, and unmuzzled that wild animal, 
the French mob. In the very year before the States-General 
were summoned, the oppressive system of Intendants with 
absolute powers over the various provinces—who had replaced 
the elective parliaments of feudal days, and who were respon- 
sible only to King and Council—was done away with. The 
Government, which had cause to tremble at its position as 
the representative of an oppressive system, imperilled far 
more both its own stability and the security of the country 
by an ill-considered concession. The Intendants kept order, 
even if their rule was oppressive; their abolition left 
the country at the mercy of the Revolution. The second 
significant fact which stands forth at the most critical 
period of the Revolution, is that the Terror was the 
outcome of a frenzy of disappointment on the part of the 
lowest class. Demagogues had raised false hopes and mil- 
lenarian dreams. They had their way for a time, but the 
dreams remained unfulfilled. The working classes found that 
the Revolution, which its original promoters had held up to 
them as the means to all that was good and desirable for them, 
brought them nothing. Let those who are now responsible for 
wholesale promises to an ignorant populace take the lesson to 
heart. 


Speaking of the year 1791, Mr. Mallet writes :— 


*« All over France, and especially in Paris and in the great pro- 
vincial cities, there were many to whom the policy of the leaders 
of the Revolution and the action of the great party which ranged 
itself behind Lafayette and the Lameths had caused increasing 
discontent. To them, the Revolution, so satisfactory to many, had 
brought only disappointment. Their vague but ardent anticipa- 
tions of a new social state seemed as far as ever from realisation. 
The leaders of the Assembly were beginning to speak of the 
Revolution as accomplished, and yet all over France there were 
unmistakable evidences of disorder and distress ...... there was 
a growing sense that the Revolution had so far been a failure; 
that it had not corresponded to its own promises or to their 
passionate hopes; that it had not in any material way benefited 
them; and that a new Revolution was needed to do for the poor 
what the earlier movement had only done for the comparatively 
relly le It was on these grounds and supported by this senti- 
ment that the Jacobin party arose.” 

Mr. Mallet, as we have said, is at his best in his well-arranged 
and well-written description of the decay of the Ancien Régime 
and the political, social, and intellectual antecedents of 
the Revolution. The growing separation of classes, the 
growing exemptions of the privileged orders, the increasing 
“burdens of taxation” which fell on the poor, are carefully 
traced and enumerated. But the two deepest sources of 
that transformation of the French artisan, which brought 
into existence the ugly type which was so prominent under the 
Terror, were, perhaps, the gradual banishment of the lower 
classes from all share in the national life, and the echoes from 
the Encyclopwdia, which began to throw doubt on the gospel 
of resignation and contentment, and the hope for better things 
in another world. The excessive centralisation of Government 
lessened, indeed, the power of the middle-class, as well as of 
the lowest. But the multiplication of caste privileges was a 
narcotic which kept off among the former the feeling of dis- 
affection. The artisan class, cut off from its old share in the 
election of officials, separated by the widest interval from those 
in power—for the intermediate grades of society were enjoying 
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their otiwm cum dignitate, and were no channel of influence or 
intereourse—remained oppressed and without resource or hope. 
Here is Mr. Mallet’s account of the change :— 


“In early times most of the important towns in France had 
sessed two governing assemblies, one composed of magistrates 
and officials, who owed their offices originally to popular election, 
and afterwards to purchase from the Crown; the other com- 
posed originally of all the townspeople, and afterwards of local 
“ notables,” representing the different companies and guilds. By 
the end of the eighteenth century, however, the popular spirit 
which had once given life to all these institutions had long died 
out. The municipal officers bought their places from the Govern- 
ment, and handed them down from father to son ; the representa- 
tive assembly had ceased to represent any but the substantial 
purghers of the town. What had once been public honours con- 
ferred by the voices of free citizens had everywhere crystallised into 
private rights, the prerogative of one class or of a few important 
families. Accordingly the possessors of these rights were bribed 
to uphold the existing order by a thousand little dignities and 
exemptions, in which relief from taxation played a large part, and 
they maintained the pride of their position by drawing a jealous line 
between themselves and the unrepresented artisans below. ..... 
All artisans who were not the sons of masters of guilds went by 
the name of “ strangers,” and found innumerable barriers placed 
in the way of their advancement. The passion for place, which 
to some observers seems inherent in the French middle class, was 
sedulously encouraged by Ministers, who, by multiplying small 
posts and dignities, filled the Exchequer, appeased complaints, 
and won supporters. Each of these little places carried its special 
perquisites and distinctions ; and thus in the minds of thousands 
the aspiration to possess some petty advantage over their neigh- 
bours tended to oust the larger aspirations which might have led 
to public freedom. In one small town the notables were divided 
into thirty-six different bodies, with different rights and degrees. 
Every tradesman delighted in a special mark of rank. 'The owner 
of a shop sat on a higher seat than his assistants. ‘lhe tailor 
could wear only one buckle to his wig, while the proud apothecary 
could boast of three. And on one occasion the few periwig-makers 
of La Fléche ceased working in a body in order to show their 
‘well-founded grief occasioned by the precedence granted to the 
bakers.’ But while each of the educated classes thus 
possessed its distinguishing marks to arm revolution and to point 
hatred, one class, the lowest, had nothing but the privileges of its 
superiors to mark its position in the State. In the towns the great 
majority of the labouring community were excluded by the guild 
monopolies from any prospect except that of perpetual subjection.” 
Of the philosophical movements against tradition, authority; 
and prescription, Mr. Mallet’s sketch is very eloquent. Be- 
ginning with the serious criticism of Montesquieu, soon pass- 
ing to the raillery of Voltaire, branching into the new and 
startling theories of Turgot and Diderot, the destructive 
movement advanced with the century. Its genius was em- 
bodied in the Encyclopedia, and the elimination by its writers 
of old enthusiasms and hopes paved the way for the new 
gospel of Rousseau. Of the Encyclopedists, Mr. Mallet writes 
as follows :— 


“Posterity is more familiar with the defects than with the 
virtues of this strange episode in human thought. Its ideals were 
disfigured by many faults,—by unreality, political ignorance, 
dangerous license, violent extremes. In its anxiety to escape 
from conventions it relaxed necessary codes. It made impiety 
obstreperous. It hastily adopted a belief in the perfectibility of 
man, to fill the niche where once had rested the perfection of God. 
In place of the traditions and systems which it uprooted, it 
taught its followers to look for guidance to its own instincts and 
to vague aspirations after imaginary systems of natural law. It 
planted in the French people an inextinguishable desire to abolish 
everything which reminded it of the past, however much they 
might suffer in the attempt. Its teaching seemed to discourage 
the impulses of virtue and to offer no satisfaction for the spiritual 
needs of man...... Holbach’s Systéme de la Nature 
touched the’ climax of a century of philosophical commotion, 
in its passionate indictment of the vices of Kings and 
the slavery of men, in its direct demand for revolution, in 
its remorseless rejection of every form of faith, in its insistence 
on atheism and materialism as the only true philosophy of life. 
‘Religious and political errors,’ cried Holbach, ‘have changed 
the universe into a valley of tears”..... But far above the 
sound of other voices rose the lofty tones and the sonorous rhetoric 
of Rousseau. Rousseau disdained the study and analysis of the 
past, in which Montesquieu had sought laborious wisdom. He 
eared nothing for the diffusion of knowledge and art, of which 
Voltaire was the brilliant representative. He hardly understood 
the wide, ambitious projects by which Diderot and Turgot hoped 
to benefit humanity. He resented the utilitarian theories of 
Helvetius. He hotly denied the material philosophy of the 
school of Holbach. To Rousseau’s angry discontent with life, 
study, knowledge, cultivation seemed to be only steps in the 
degradation of man. To his inflamed vision all society was 
artificial, all accepted forms of political organisation were tyranny 
and abuse. Man, he protested, was naturally just and good and 
loving, created by a just and loving God, until art, the bane of 
life, invaded his simplicity, tainted his virtue, and brought him face 
to face with suffering and sin. Sweep away, therefore, he entreated 
his hearers, all the false fabric of society, the world of ugly want 
and insolent riches miscalled ‘ civilisation,’ the oppression mis- 
called ‘order,’ the error miscalled ‘knowledge!’ Level its 





inequalities, repudiate its learning, break its conventions, 
shatter its chains! Let men return to the simplicity of ancient 
days, to the idyllic state when uncorrupted instinct only ruled 
them; and then, once again, innocent and ignorant as Nature 
made them, and guided only by the ‘immortal and celestial voice’ 
of reason, seek the high paths of felicity of life. In a generation 
full of privilege and hardship, and weary of its own artificial 
ways, such teaching as this struck a resounding chord. It did not 
matter that the teacher reconciled a rather sordid faction with a 
gorgeous theory...... The disciples who drank in his doc- 
trines did not inquire critically into his motives. ..... The 
knew that his denunciations of oppression coincided with the 
bitter lessons which their experience tanght. They found that 
his eloquent words renewed their self-respect, and raised their 
ideal of the dignity of man. They felt that he pleaded the cause 
of the unfortunate in tones and with a genius which made the fortu- 
nate attend; and that he brought to that exalted service the 
widest compassion, the readiest sympathy, and the most majestic 
language which the eighteenth century had heard.” 


These samples must suffice of a work the ability of which 
will lead its readers to hope that Mr. Mallet may have more 
to say, and on a larger scale, of the subjects with which he 
deals. 





SIR STEPHEN DE VERE’S TRANSLATION OF 

HORACE.* 
Tue ten translations which Sir Stephen de Vere published in 
1885 were increased in the following year to thirty; now we 
have eighty-seven,—i.e., eighty odes and seven epodes. We 
gather from the translator’s preface that he has done all 
that he means to do. “I felt it my duty,” he writes, “to 
translate only those [Odes] worthy of the great Lyrist.” We 
have nothing to object to this conception of duty. There has 
been for some time past a somewhat doubtful fashion of 
“unexpurgated editions,” which may be due to a perverse 
literary conscientiousness, but which certainly panders to 
much baser feelings. What legitimate reason, for instance, 
can there be for printing all the nauseous gossip which 
Pepys committed to what he probably believed to be an 
impenetrable secrecy ? But we must own that we do not quite 
see the reason for all the exclusions of this volume. “ Par- 
cius cunctus” and “Uxor pauperis Ibyci” may go with- 
out regret, and others with them. No one will want to see 
most of the Epodes which have been banished. But we cer- 
tainly miss the delicate grace of “Cum tu Lydia, Telephi.” 
The last four lines, beginning “ Felices ter et amplius,” are as 
tender and true as anything to be found in this poet. The 
gentle satire of “ Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides,” and the 
raillery of “‘ Xanthia Phoceus,” are distinctly losses. So is 
“Quid fles, Asterie?” ‘‘Impios parrae recinentis omen,” with 
the story of Europa, is omitted, we presume, because it seems 
somewhat tedious. If so, the omission savours of presump- 
tion. Among the Epodes we might have had the fierce indig- 
nation of “‘ Lupis et agnis.” On the whole, we cannot but 
think that Sir Stephen has exercised his principle of exclusion 
too freely. 


With the translator’s second principle—* to frame his trans- 
lation so as to present to English minds what Horace intended 
to present to the Romans”’—we heartily agree, as also we do, 
speaking generally, with the method which he has followed 
in carrying this principle into practice. The translation is 
free, often with a liberty which is often highly suggestive of 
what may well have been in the author’s mind, but sometimes 
passing beyond legitimate bounds, and even reminding us of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam. Here is a good specimen 
of Sir Stephen de Vere’s manner :— 


“Ope XI. 

Quid bellicosus Cantaber. 
Let warlike Spain and Scythia rave! 
What care we, Quinctius? Ocean’s wave 
Bars them from us. For golden store 
Fret those who list. Our toils are o’er. 
Few are our wants: our youth is fled: 
Our summer loves, our graces, dead : 
And wintry age, and slow decay 
Have stolen our easy sleep away. 
All things decline : in sun or shade 
Fair flowers of Spring but bloom to fade : 
The full-orbed Moon that crimson rose, 
Waning, with palid lustre glows. 
Why then consume our little life 
In vast designs, and endless strife ? 
Why not at ease beneath this Pine 
Our whitening hair with roses twine, 
And quaff the rich Falernian wine ? 








* Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated by Sir Stephen de Vere. With 
Preface and Notes. London: Belland Sons. 1893, 
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Bacchus drowns within the bowl 

Troubles that corrode the soul, 

Haste ye, slaves! Who first shall bring 

Water from the bubbling spring 

To cool our cups? Who from her home 

First bid the roving Lydé come, 

And tune her ivory lute, and fold 

In Spartan knot her locks of gold ?” 
“The full-orbed Moon that crimson rose” brings out the 
latent force of “Luna rubers.” We can scarcely doubt that 
Horace was thinking of what we call the “harvest” or 
“hunter’s moon.” From first to last there is nothing of that 
want of ease which a translator can so seldom contrive 
entirely to avoid. 

In another fine passage, the translator puts too much, we 
cannot but think, into his original :— 

“ Hence self-devoted go 
Ye who love honour best :— 
Visions of glory rush wpon mine eyes : 
Prophetic voices rise :— 
See, see before us distant glow 
Thro’ the thin dawn-mists of the Wesi 
Rich sunlit plains and hill-tops gemmed with snow, 
The Islands of the Blest ! 
There the grey olive, year by year, 
Yields its unfailing fruitage; there the vine 
Ripens, unpruned, its clusters into wine ; 
There figs, ungraffed, their russet harvest grow, 
And fields unploughed their wealth on man hestow ; 
There from the caverned ilex sere 
Wells the wild honey trickling slow ; 
There herds and flocks unbidden bring 
At eve their milky offering ; 
There from the crag’s embattled stee 
The laughing waters leap. 
No wolf around the sheepfold striding 
With nightly howl the sleeping lamb affrights ; 
No venomed snakes obscurely gliding 
Sway the tall herbage; no destroying blights, 
Nor storm, nor flood, nor scorching suns, despoil, 
Such is the will of Jove, the teeming soil.” 

Here the lines printed in italics represent little more than 
“Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus.” We doubt whether 
“hill-tops gemmed with snow” is at all an image which is 
native to Horace’s thought. He could notice the sparkle of 
the winter snow on Soracte, but hardly admired it, and cer- 
tainly would not have introduced it as a feature into the 
landscape of the Happy Isles. Surely, this Epode could not 
have been written “after the battle of Pharsalia.” Horace 
was then only sixteen. It may belong to the time before 
Philippi, more probably to some occasion when the quarrel 
between Augustus and Antony that was finally fought out 
at Actium threatened to break out into open war. 

We have noted some passages for remark. At the end of 
i., 37, a version in which the original, full of spirit, but with 
marks of haste, is, on the whole, finely given :— 

‘“‘Deliberately she died: fiercely disdained 
To bow her haughty head to Roman scorn, 
Discrowned, and yet a Queen: a captive chained ; 
A woman desolate and forlorn.” 
The impression given by “ discrowned, and yet a Queen,” does 
not harmonise with what follows. Cleopatra disdained to be 
seen shorn of her dignity, a “woman desolate and forlorn,” 
though she would not have refused to be thought “ discrowned, 
and yet a Queen.” It is possible that the translator means to 
express this; if so, he is certainly obscure. 
“‘ Whose marble shoulders sparkle white 
Like moonlight on a summer sea,” 
—is a happyrendering of “ut pura nocturno renidet Luna mari.” 
In ii., 6, and iii., 29, it was the waterfall of Tibur, rather than 
“ silver springs” or “ hundred rills,” that the poet was thinking 
In ii., 14,— 
“Nectar more worthy of the halls 
Where Pontiffs hold high festivals,” 
—is not an adequate rendering of “ Mero Pontificum potiore 
coenis.” The wine was better than even that which came 
from the cellars of the Pontiff’s college. In iii. 5, we do not 
think that “torvus” expresses “scorn.” It was rather 
“gloom.” ‘ Wild embrace” scarcely suits “ pudicae coniugis 
osculum.” Does not the epithet suggest the dignity and self- 
restraint of the Roman matron? Ini., 4, surely “quadrimum 
Sabinum” is not “long-stored Sabine wine.” It was four 
years old, probably as long as so moderate a vintage would 
commonly be kept, but not “long-stored,” an epithet which 
would rather apply to the cask, “ nata consule Manlio.” 

That these versions will give much pleasure to lovers of 

Horace, we do not doubt, even though they may now and then 


£ 
Or. 





rub their eyes and wonder where the translator found what he 
gives them. Hereisariddle. In what Ode would they place 
the original of the following ?— 

““T wandered, lost: a vision on me fell : 


A glory bursting from the broad-rimmed sun 
Smote with strong light the phantom-haunted dell.” 





ROUGHING IT IN QUEENSLAND.* 

THE Danish emigrant who relates these experiences so typical 
of pioneering life in a new country, tells us a little about 
himself in the introduction. He was born in Copenhagen, 
and worked at his father’s trade, that of a builder, till the age 
of twenty-one, when, no longer able to stand the rigid control 
of the paternal hand, he ran away to Hamburg. He found 
work there for a time, and incidentally we get a sort of notion 
what life in a German workshop is, the life that is spent 
pouring out those wonderfully cheap and good articles that 
are the despair of the English artisan, sneer at them though 
hemay. It wasa cabinet-maker’s establishment, full of shops 
from cellar to loft. A few sentences from the emigrant him- 
self will “bite the copper” of one’s imagination with the 
vigour of an acid :— 

“We had to be at work at six o’clock in the morning, and to 

keep on till eight o’clock at night. Even on Sundays we worked 
from six o’clock to dinner-time. Some would keep on till it was 
dark on Sunday evening, and content themselves with knocking 
off early, as they called it. And such work! Everybody would 
work as if the house were on fire. It was all piecework. The 
man who stood next myself had made veneered chests of drawers 
for thirty years, and never had made anything else. He would 
turn out two veneered chests of drawers in a week, and the work 
was faultless. These chests would, I am sure, sell readily in Bris- 
bane for from twelve to fifteen pounds each. He earned about 
nine Prussian thalers per week. On the other side of me stood 
aman who made German secretaires. There were nine or ten 
men in the shop. The master was working too. He seemed just 
as poor as the men. Whenever work was finished, some furniture 
dealer would come round and buy it. The men seemed all more 
or less askew in their bodies with overwork. If ever they hadan 
ambition in their lives, it was to instil a proper sense of respect 
into the two apprentices.” 
And these two apprentices, when their work was over, were 
allowed to work a couple of hours for themselves. They 
collected odd bits of wood and veneer, and made workboxes, 
for which, when finished, a dealer would give a shilling, — 
“those beautiful workboxes which are sold all over the world.” 
As for the life these boys led, no writer of tales ever invented 
hardships more cruel and continuous. 

Then one day the runaway caught sight of the placard, 
“ Free Emigration to Queensland, Australia.” His knowledge 
of that continent was summed-up in a paragraph from his 
school geography :— 

« Australia. Travellers who come from this distant continent 
bring us very conflicting statements. It seems to be a land in 
which nature is reversed. The leaves are hanging downwards on 
the trees instead of upwards. Rivers run from the ocean inland. 
The interior seems to be one vast lake of salt water. It is the 
home of the kangaroo and the black swan. Altogether, but little 
is known about it.” 

He bought a ticket, a revolver, ammunition, and a long knife, 
and then spent his last farthing before embarking. The scene 
on board an emigrant-ship is not soon forgotten by the spec- 
tator; however, it is by no means a thing of the past, so 
we may pass on. The accommodation, of course, gave the 
lie to the promises made to the buyers of tickets, and the 
Emigrant slept in his great-coat for months. The first 
morning, half the occupants of the emigrants’ compartment, 
who were Germans, rushed the food the moment it appeared. 
“These Germans, I found out by degrees, were not at all bad 
fellows,” says the Emigrant, “but we did not for a long time 
forgive them the assault on the potatoes, and I have often 
thought what a peculiar sign of German thrift it was.” Some- 
thing like a mutiny nearly occurred on account of the army 
doctor’s high-handedness; bloodshed was happily avoided at 
the critical moment by the lucky speech of an Icelander, 
Thorkill by name, counselling patience and subsequent com- 
plaint. This Thorkill, the Emigrant says, was an ideal man, 
but he had one great fault, “a certain softness, like a woman.” 
He claimed to know all his ancestors from the twelfth century, 
but was utterly unpractical ; and, adds the Emigrant, “ unless 
as a professor in ancient folk-lore, I do not know what Thor- 
kill was good for.” They discussed the “Sagas” day and 








* Missing Friends: being the Adventures of a Danish Emigrant in Queensland 
(1871-1880), IlInstrated. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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night, and the Icelander arranged to teach the Emigrant the 
whole of the “ Riimi Kronike.” ; 

When the emigrants actually disembarked, the few days of 
coasting had enabled them to be fed so well that complaint 
seemed palpably absurd. The Emigrant was speedily engaged 
as acarpenter for £30 a year, board and lodging. But the 
“rations” of the agreement the emigrants found out to mean 
in most cases so much mutton, flour, sugar, and tea, and for 
the rest, the shelter of a gum-tree. Before leaving the ship 
the Emigrant and Thorkill conceived a plan for making money, 
of a quality so excellent as to make the eye wink. This was to 
collect all the empty bottles and retail them, as they fondly 
hoped, at a shilling apiece. <A seller of bananas was persuaded 
to part with some fruit for a “ dead mariner” (an empty bottle) 
wrapped in paper. In the laughter which followed, these 
exquisite simpletons were unable to understand how neatly 
they had scored. The banana-seller in revenge fooled them 
to the top of their bent. On landing, they engaged a black 
to carry the bottles to an hotel, promising him a bottle 
in payment. The upshot was that the Emigrant, having 
nearly caused the death of many Queenslanders from 
excessive laughter, was nearly killed himself by the black 
man. Then our Emigrant went to work in earnest. His 
term with his first employer ended in a quarrel, as the 
‘Emigrant’s fellow-worker accused him of cutting the wages 
down, and the Emigrant, on discovering that he was paid less 
than the other, straightway called his employer to account, 
and demanded his £3 a week, which was refused. Thereafter, 
he did as much work as he pleased, until he was released from 
his agreement. The Emigrant says not much profit was made 
out of him, and he may, therefore, be considered to have got 
the better of his “boss.” Then the Emigrant went to 
Townsville, wasted his time generally, and was victimised by 
a fellow-countryman over a bogus partnership, and ended 
the chapter by flying off at a tangent to the pearl-fisheries. 
The absence of all qualifications for that art caused him to 
be disembarked long before he reached the pearl-waters, all 
parties being in a good humour—especially the Emigrant, who 
laughed at everything—and the authorities taking the stranger 
for what he was. 

He was now recommended to go up the Herbert River to 
the sugar-plantations, and so he went, pulling an oar on the 
fortnightly mail-boat, in lieu of passage-money, and displaying 
his stupidity as usual. He could not, of course, cut down 
trees and make waggons,—that was not his fault; but at 
another plantation he tried a bolder tack, and the story is 
too good to be omitted :— 

“«What can you do ?’—‘ Anything.—‘ Can you cook ? ’—‘ Do 
you mean making dinners ? ’—‘ Yes. —‘ No, I cannot do that.’— 
‘Can you split fencing stuff ? °—* No.’—‘ Can you make brick ? ’"— 
‘No.—‘ Can you chip? ’"—‘ What is that ?’—* Kill weeds witha 
hoe.’—‘ I never did it before.’—° I am afraid it is difficult to find 
youa job. You say you can do anything : what is it youcan do?’ 
—I was again quite crestfallen as I said, ‘I do not think I can do 
anything.’—* Well, then, I cannot find you anything to do.’” 

His companion in the boat inquired if the Emigrant had 
actually mentioned his trade, and ascertaining that he had 
not, swore volubly in French, and made the piteous complaint, 
““Mon Dieu! O, mon Dieu, was any one like this infant!” 
The Frenchman having explained matters to the planter, that 
gentleman was disinterested enough to pass on the Emigrant 
to a neighbour whose need was greater than his own, promising 
that work should be forthcoming if the Emigrant had to 
return. As the boat passed the next plantation, the owner 
hailed the boat from across the river, inquiring if it were 
possible to get a carpenter in Cardwell. The Emigrant was 
compelled to stay by his oar till the next and the last stage, 
the police-station, was reached, and they again touched at 
the plantation on the way down. Here the Emigrant worked 
hard, fitting up accommodation for the expected Kanakas, a 
hundred in number, and making furniture for the house. He 
became a favourite, and such was his industry that it “began 
to rain tables, sofas, chairs, and bunks.” He constructed a 
bench and sunshade in the yard, from which the planter’s 
daughter could see him working. Then follows an 
account of the killing of an alligator, a feat which had 
long been the planter’s ambition. A thorough success 
though it was, it took the best part of a bottle of whiskey 
to make the Emigrant forget the hours of waiting to lee- 
ward of the dead bullock that acted as bait. Once again 
the Emigrant brought himself into ridicule. It was in this 





wise. The planter’s family left to visit a neighbour fourteen 
miles away, and during the day and night of their absence 
the Emigrant got nervous and barricaded the house, which was 
built on piles, bored holes through the doors and the floors, 
made preparations for a long siege, and generally did credit 
to his character as a “new chum.” The hardest trial of all 
came when the planter and his family returned. By-and-by 
the Kanakas landed, and the Emigrant and his “boss” 
rode to Cardwell to fetch them. The experience gained 
as “nigger-driver,” in riding, in driving bullocks, in splitting 
fencing, and the making of “slab-houses,” made another 
man of the Emigrant. He learnt one of the first necessi- 
ties of life in a wild country, that is, the combination of 
skilled labour with rough-and-ready methods. Again and again 
he had had to tell people he could neither make houses from 
growing trees, known as “slab houses,” nor split fencing. 
It was all very well to make a chest of drawers, but in the 
bush men were content with an earlier stage of civilisation. 
The Emigrant was a Dane, or we should have remarked how 
eminently German was his unpracticalness,—a quality, we 
believe, quite as strongly developed in the German race as 
thrift. It was during residence on this sugar-plantation that 
the Emigrant caught the fever. Hitherto his health had been 
perfect,—the envy of Cardwell, in fact. People pointed to 
his cheeks, exclaiming that Europe was the place to live in. 
He complained of his food, the putrid corned-beef and bread, 
the dirty tea and sugar,—he could scarcely move, be it re- 
membered. “As I write now,” says the Emigrant, “it seems 
to me it is enough to cause a strong man to die of slow 
starvation, and yet it is the ordinary average diet put 
before working men all over the Queensland bush twenty- 
one times a week.” He made his complaint to the “boss’s” 
wife, who had come to inquire after him, and he had his 
meals at her own table—though little enough use could he 
make of his opportunities—for the remainder of his time. He 
decided to leave, and took a friendly farewell of his employer 
and embarked on his downward voyage with a hundred and 
odd pounds in his pocket. He was still very ill, and when 
embarking from Cardwell on the boat to Townsville, caught 
cold. Now his real sufferings began. His head swelled so 
that he could not swallow, and his tortures exceeded those of 
the fever-thirst; but he lived to reach Townsville, and was 
persuaded, much against his will, to leave his teeth in his 
head. His recovery was rapid, and his doctor charged him 
moderately. Work he could have had at £4 a week, but the 
Emigrant thirsted for gold, and off he went to the Ravens- 
wood diggings, putting £30 into the bank, and investing the 
rest, all but £10, in two horses and the kit necessary for going 
on the “wallaby-track.” At Ravenswood the Emigrant 
declares that the food served out in the Chinese boarding- 
houses, at £1 per week, was the best he ever remembers 
in his Queensland experiences. After a time the Emigrant 
sought employment in a Government building. Once 
more a black man fell upon him, but, in the nick of 
time, up came a countryman, who fought and vanquished 
the negro after ‘a terrible fight. This countryman, by-the- 
way, was another “Enoch Arden,” only his decision was 
not to die, but to emigrate with his eldest son to Australia. 
A rush setting in for another “diggings,” the Emigrant set 
up a shanty in the neighbourhood, and for a time prospered, 
but, alas! he boasted of his bucketful of money, and a 
drinking bout following, he awoke to find himself robbed, and 
once more at the beginning. Meanwhile, the Icelander appeared, 
and after the catastrophe, the two camped out and prospected 
alone, until Thorkill’s unexpected death put an end to a 
pleasant existence. The Emigrant tells us that the Icelander’s 
death excited him so much that he strode up and down singing 
the “ Bjarkamsal,” and almost fancying that the ancient gods 
were flying through the air. The succeeding chapters, dealing 
with the rush for the Palmer, and the incidents of travelling 
to a somewhat indefinite locality through bogs and river’, the 
happy-go-lucky recklessness of all concerned, the coasting 
voyage from Townsville to Cooktown, the port for the 
Palmer, the crowded schooner with half its passengers sea- 
sick and half uproarious, and the horses dying by scores, pre- 
sent pictures of life as striking in some respects as those 
which “ Rolf Boldrewood” has described for us. 

It is a general sketch, a bird’s-eye view, of Australian 
life that the Emigrant draws in his pages, but they are so 
frankly written that any suspicion one may feel as to his 
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really being the unsophisticated “new chum” he makes him- 
self out, is speedily dissipated. He is the type of a class who, 
we fervently hope, will never grow less in numbers, and whose 
education cannot now be considered complete till they have 
read the Emigrant’s adventures in Queensland. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
fee eee 

Essays on Naval Defence. By Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. (W. 
H. Allen and Co.)—Books dealing with the question of Naval 
Defence are rare, and we must welcome Vice-Admiral Colomh’s 
essays heartily;all_ the more that they are so vigorous and lucid, 
albeit: possessed of a test thorough acquaintance with theory 
and all the subtleties of argument. Few of us have ever taken the 
trouble to consider how the disposition of our naval forces should 
be arranged so as to meet a powerful combination. The writer 
frequently mentions Lord St. Vincent’s plan of defence in the 
Napoleonic Wars, in discussing the question-of-effective blockade ; 
and this is a most absorbing question. Steam nowadays renders effec- 
tive blockading a very different affair from what it was in the days 
of Nelson, Howe, and St. Vincent. The same principles apply, it is 
true, but a blockade must be complete now or it is worth nothing, 
for a start once obtained, we know an entire fleet can remain for 
weeks at sea, invisible as far as the enemy’s ships are concerned. 
The game of naval war, as is the case with most other games, will 
in future days be a very much faster one. To put it shortly, the 
largest reserve will win, for the best fighting ships will be water- 
logged, metaphorically speaking, after the first fortnight. There is 
another question which is very interesting, and that is the actual 
capacity ironclads will have for knocking each other to pieces, 
and for resisting heavy guns. But few shots at the range 
commonly taken, a thousand yards, will strike square, and so 
penetrate, it is supposed. Duels, some will think, are likely to be 
protracted ; but the value of skill, though it will not be apparently 
so effective as it was in the days of sails and seamanship, will none 
the less tell. The big ironclads, if their speed is properly used, 
should be able to punish lighter rivals heavily ; indeed finally, 
just as in a prize-fight. Any plan of defence that neglects to pro- 
vide a strong reserve of the very heaviest armed ironclads is not 
worth a straw. Obsolete “old kettles,” relegated to coast defence, 
will have some value then. So much, indeed, have the circum- 
stances altered since 1803. Such a reserve could and would 
deal a final and crushing blow. 

The Evolution of Decorative Art. By H. Balfour. (Percival and 
Co.)—The process of artistic evolution in mankind is admirably 
described in these hundred and odd pages. The three stages— 
adaptive, copying, and variation—are illustrated, and their con- 
nection traced. The earliest stage has been called “ realistic,” 
from the clever drawings of animals preserved for us on bone. 
The most interesting part of it, however, is the idea of adapting 
carved representations of animals to the exigencies of use, as seen 
in the handles of daggers, some illustrations of which are dis- 
tinctly artistic. The variation stage, including unconscious and 


conscious variation, must be looked upon as the true cause of | 


ornament. General Pitt Rivers arranged several objects in a 
series which made this very plain, showing clearly how the lines 
meant to portray the human face, assume ornamental curves, 
become doubled and balanced, and otherwise altered, to suit the 


artist’s fancy. The result of successive copying is most striking, | 


and can be understood by any one who sets a dozen unskilled 
draughtsmen to copy, one from the other, some design. The 
influence of one design over another is strikingly seen in the 
drawings of canoe figure-heads from the Solomon Islands. The 


representation of the human profile has been impressed upon the | 


frigate-bird design to such an extent as to produce a most absurd 
prognathism, a gross caricature of the good-looking islanders. The 


development of design, and the numerous causes which affect it, | 


are followed out in a really interesting and instructive book. 

Types of Animal Life. By St. George Mivart. 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—Mr. St. George Mivart knows how to com- 
bine scientific accuracy with lucid and fascinating description, 
and in this handsome volume he has selected the most striking 
and remarkable types of animals, and explained their distinctive 
features. Few men have the faculty of combining the human and 
scientific aspect of animal existence with such admirable balance 
as the writer; and to this is due the unusual interest with which 
we can peruse accounts of animals whose peculiarities have again 
and again been laboriously detailed. In Mr. St. George Mivart’s 
hands the modification of structure to suit surroundings is never 
quite separated from the strangeness which such developments 
must often assume to human eyes. The writer’s knowledge of 


animal instincts and character is well-known, and is of not less | 


importance in adding to the charm of his work. \ 


(Osgood, | 


The Intermediate Text-Book of English Literature. Vol. IL. By 
W. H. Low, M.A. (Clive.)—This is one of the text-books of the 
“University Correspondence College Tutorial Series,” and em- 
braces the period from the accession of Elizabeth to the Restora- 
tion. Correctness and a cautious critical judgment mark the 
volume ; but it is necessary to observe that the student must not 
estimate the quality of an author by the space he occupies in 
these pages. Henry Vaughan, for example, is dismissed in a note 
with the remark that one or two of his poems “ display consider- 
able gifts ;” ten lines are given to Marvell, and eight to Daniel 
whose finest poem is not even mentioned by name; Drayton is not 
much more liberally treated ; and these four poets united receive 
less attention than is given to Habington. But when, as is in- 
evitable in so small a book, the most important authors are 
slightly treated, it is perhaps unreasonable to expect that to 
minor ones their exact meed of praise shall be awarded. To write 
in the most concise manner of such a period in two hundred pages 
is a task of no slight difficulty, and Mr. Low has achieved it 
creditably. The value of the book, and of all works of the class, 
depends on a student's purpose in using them. If they be read 
for the sake of “ cramming,” and to gain whatever knowledge can 
be gleaned with the least possible amount of labour, such text- 
books can do nothing but harm. On the other hand, if used as 
guides to show the most striking features of the road the student 
proposes to explore, they may prove of real service. 

Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. Vol. XVIII. (Heywood, 
Manchester.) —This volume contains the Manchester Quarterly for 
1892 and also the Report and Proceedings of the Club. The thirty 
essays forming the bulk of the work are of very varied merit, but 
the greater number exhibit a considerable amount of literary 
ability. Six short papers on Oliver Goldsmith by different writers 
take precedence of the rest, and do not merit this honour. If there 
be anything fresh to say of this delightful author, the estimate of 
one competent critic might have made an interesting article. 
There is no poet whose genius and character are less complex, and 
to treat him as a social reformer, as a poet, as a song-writer, and 
as an impecunious Bohemian, is to break-up a subject too simple 
to bear such divisions. An attractive paper on Edmondo de 
Amicis by Mr. Gannon will repay attention, for one of the most 
popular of living Italian authors is not known in England as he 
deserves to be known. Mr. Peel’s essay on “ Mozart” is written 
with ability, and may serve to strengthen the argument of Mr. 
Hills in his paper called “The Radicals of Literature,” in which 
he undertakes to controvert what he calls the new creed, that 
genius is not genius, but opportunity. One of his illustrations is 
unfortunate. It may be admitted that the poet of “'The Seasons” 
could not by any amount of application have written “Tam 
O’Shanter;” but does Mr. Hills mean to assert that Thomson, 
whom he calls “a man of talents,” was not a man of genius? As 
| well might he deny this gift to Burns, because he could not write 
| like Milton. In Mr. Foard’s “ Random Recollections of London 
| Club-Life,’ a number of H. J. Byron’s puns are recorded, bad 
, enough even to justify Dr. Johnson’s contempt for that species of 
wit. 

The Great World's Farm. By Selina Gaye. (Seeley and Co.)— 
This is a most excellent, readable, and useful work of a kind which 
the author has now become quite an expert in producing. The 
title is borrowed from Mr. Henry Drummond’s volume on “ Tropical 
Africa,” and its character is well described by Professor Boulger in 
a too didactic preface as ‘‘simple enough to be understood by 
unscientific readers, so accurate as to teach nothing that will 
| afterwards have to be unlearnt, and extremely attractive in selec- 
| tion and marshalling of facts.” Essentially, indeed, this is a 
| volume of the natural history and geography type, and of the sort 
| which calls up the name of Miss Arabella Buckley. Nor does it tell 
against the book that the writer has “culled, without pretence of 
| originality, from many of the most accurate works of travel of 
modern times, and set before her readers in detail the inferences 
to be drawn from the facts which she describes.” In such 
_ chapters as “ Pioneer-Labourers,’’ “ Soil-Carriers,” “ Leaves and 
their Work,’ “The Golden Rule for Flowers,” and “ Nature’s 
| Militia,” the story of how the “ world’s farm ” is made, carried on, 
and protected, is exhaustively but not tediously told. If its author 
has had to depend on others for her facts and her science, she 
introduces both without anything that savours of effort, as when, 
treating of “The Golden Rule for Flowers,” she mentions, almost 
in an off-hand way, how “holly-blossoms are fertilised chiefly by 
bees and not by wind, pollen having been observed by Mr. Darwin 
on many pistil-tips which must have been brought from a tree 
sixty yards away, and could not have been conveyed by the wind, 
since it was blowing in the wrong direction.” Altogether, this is 
an admirable book to place in the hands of a boy or girl who has 
| a love of Nature, and is emerging from the elementary stage of 

schooling or self-instruction. 
Two useful volumes may be mentioned together, and mentioned 
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in good time to make their information available. These are The 
Health Resorts of Europe, by Thomas Linn, M.D., with a Preface 
by A. S. Sansom, M.D. (H. Kimpton)—(Dr. Linn is physician to 
the bathing establishments of Aix-les-Bains and Marlioz); and 
Where to go Abroad, edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff (A. and 
C. Black). 

In the publications of the Chetham Society we have Lancashire 
and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, 1572-1696, edited by T. P. 
Earwaker, M.A.; and Notes on the Churches of Lancashire, by the 
late Sir Stephen R. Glynne, edited by the Rev. J. A. Atkinson. 
The notes refer to sixty-three churches, which Sir Stephen Glynne 
visited between the years 1833-73. The editor supplements 
them with more recent observations. The “ General Index” to 
the publications of the Society embraces vols. xxxi-cxiv. The 
index to the first thirty volumes appeared in 1863. 

Kings of Cricket. By Richard Daft. (Arrowsmith, Bristol.)— 
Mr. Daft writes about men, of whom he has seen many since early 
in the fifties, and matches, quorum pars magna fuit. He is a 
veteran player, considerably senior to any one who still appears 
on the field. He played first-class cricket for the first time in 
1857, being then twenty-one years of age, and he played again 
for his county in 1891. His average for that year, taking all the 
matches in which he played, was fifty-one, not a bad achievement 
for a veteran who was then in his fifty-sixth year. Lillywhite, it is 
true, played till his death, and he was then sixty-three ; but the 
pace has become very quick, and Mr. W. G. Grace, who is about 
forty-five, seems to the younger generation to have attained an 
almost incredible age. Mr. Daft did not play with Fuller Pilch, 
who was the batting champion before George Parr came to the 
front, but he has seen every notable player for the last thirty-five 
years, and has much, always of a kindly sort, to say about them. 
Perhaps some of his personal details, as, e.g., about George Parr’s 
inseparable hat-box, may be found a little wearisome, but on the 
whole this is a readable and not uninstructive book. 

Victoria, Queen and Empress. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 2 vols. 
{William Heinemann.)—Mr. Jeaffreson tells again a story that 
has been told before. He tells it, however, with variations. He 
applies, for instance, the “higher criticism” to the picturesque 
story of the young Queen receiving in deshabille the homage of 
the Archbishop and the Lord Chamberlain. Other things also 
will be found not quite the same as they are in popular works. 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s book will not be found lacking in interest—that 
the subject forbids—and he has a pen which by long practice has 
acquired a certain facility. But why does he weary us by such 
reflections as this about William IV.’s death >—* And now he had 
ceased to be King of Britain, and had become the cold, still, sense- 
less thing to which every living man who reads this page will in 
no long time be changed.” Why such an epithet as “ funebrious ” ? 
It is marked obsolete by Webster. Surely, the plain “ undertaker” 
would be better than “‘ funebrious artist.” 

The Life and Letters of Washington Allston. By Jared R. Flagg. 
(Bentley and Son.)—Mr. Allston was an artist of American 
birth who spent a considerable part of his early life in England. 
He was something of the Haydon type; but, it may be said, 
superior on the whole, especially in technique. Various repro- 
ductions of his works are given in the volumes. They are of the 
impressive kind, which somehow fail to impress. The portraits 
are more satisfactory. There is a fine likeness of the painter’s 
mother, and another well-known likeness of S. T. Coleridge. 
There was much friendship between Coleridge and Allston, who 
knew other men of note in his day. The book is greatly out of 
proportion to the importance of the subject, but it contains much 
interesting matter. 


The Incomplete Adventurer and the Boom in Belltops. By 'Tighe 
Hopkins.. (Ward and Downey.)—Guy the “adventurer” is a 
capital character with his insouciant gaiety, but of the story we 
cannot make much; perhaps that is the meaning of the title. 
We are meant to read it without thinking. The shorter tale is a 
fairly good story of a speculation in mining-shares. The specu- 
lator, however, would not have come to much harm but for an 
extravagant wife, afflicted with that hopeless form of extravagance 
which consists in a wide conception of necessaries. 

The Future of British Agriculture. By Professor Sheldon. (W. 
H. Allen.)—* How farmers may best be benefited” is the question 
which Professor Sheldon proposes to answer in this little volume. 
“ British live-stock interests are of far greater moment than all 
the rest of our agriculture”’ We have now 27,500,000 acres in 
permanent grass, with 6,000,000 in rotation grasses. The united 
acreage of the corn-crops is under 10,000,000. How to make 
most of the dairy, and to improve the breed of sheep and cattle, 
are the important questions. Three out of his eight chapters 
Professor Sheldon gives to the dairy, with its three provinces of 
butter, cheese, and milk-selling. An eighth chapter is devoted to 
“ Tenant-Farmers’ Interests.” He thinks that the agent is often 





a bar to the good feeling that should be between landlord and 
tenant. A small, even a moderate-sized estate, up, say, to 
12,000 acres, can well be managed without an agent, if the 
owner will take his position seriously,—i.e., will consider him- 
self as much a man of businese as a merchant. If he 
thinks that he may spend his life in a round of London, 
the Moors, and foreign winter-resorts, with a few months at 
home, and these almost wholly given to sport, he cannot 
justify his existence. Of Protection, Professor Sheldon speaks 
with decision. It is an ignis fatuus. To the scarcity of gold, he 
attributes more than we think justifiable. As to compensation 
for improvements, he writes : “The time-limit should extend to 
the period when the improvements finally cease to have any value 
at all, and the cost-limit should be none other than the actual 
present value of the improvements.” He mentions a very hard 
case. The rent of a hill-country farm in Derbyshire was raised 
from £250 to £700. When the tenants, a family that had farmed 
it for generations, left, they received nothing. ‘The Act of 1875 
was a stinting, niggardly, humiliating Act,—humiliating both to 
giver and receiver.” “The farmers have now the ball at their 
feet.” 


Island Nights’ Entertainments. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Cassell and Co.)—We like Mr. Stevenson better when he has his 
foot upon his native heath than when he is among the palms and 
corals of the Pacific. There are three stories in this volume, one 
of a “ beach-comber” who possesses a rudimentary conscience, 
a possession not often found, we understand, in that class; the 
second is an adaptation to the circumstances of life in the South 
Seas of the old story of the bottle-imp,—the creature which can 
realise all its owner’s wishes, but must be sold, under pain of 
damnation, for something less than the price paid for it; and the 
third, a tale of South-Sea magic. It is needless to use any 
ordinary expression of praise in speaking of anything that Mr. 
Stevenson has written. His name is a far more powerful com- 
mendation. But we must honestly own to having felt less satis- 
faction than we had thought possible to feel from anything written 
by the author of “ Kidnapped.” 


Elton Hazlewood. By Frederick George Scott. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This is the story of a life spoilt by the 
commission of a sin in early life. It would be more effective but 
for the manifest extravagance of the character of Byrne. Such 
elaborate schemes of hatred a d vengeance are unnatural. And 
there is far too much fine writing. 


Captain Cook’s Journal. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Captain W. J. L. Wharton. (Elliot Stock.)—It was quite 
right to publish Captain Cook’s Journal in extenso. Indeed, it is 
strange that this has not been done sooner. At the same time, it 
cannot be said to add much to our knowledge. What we do get 
from it is a strong impression of the thoroughness with which 
Cook did his work. More zealous, more intent upon his duty no 
man could be; at the same time, he is uniformly modest, unpre- 
tending. The Journal is that of the first voyage, made in the 
‘Endeavour,’ a Whitby collier, purchased by the Admiralty for 
the purpose. It was a very poor sailer, and looked so little like a 
man-of-war that the presence on board of an armed crew seemed 
highly suspicious to the authorities of some places. Its make, 
however, was eminently suited to the services which it had to 
perform. The voyage lasted from August 26th, 1768, when the 
‘Endeavour’ sailed from Plymouth, to July 13th, 1771, when she 
anchored in the Downs. The outward voyage to Madeira from 
Plymouth occupied twenty days ; the homeward from the Cape to 
the Downs eighty-eight days. We get some curious details about 
sea-life. At Madeira, a seaman and a marine are punished 
with twelve lashes each for “refusing to take their allow- 
ance of fresh beef.” Presumably it was not from a “ prime 
cut.” At Madeira they take in 3,032 gallons of wine. The ship’s 
crew, all told, including the civil staff, numbered 94, so that the 
allowance was 200 bottles per man. Great care seems to have 
been taken about provisioning the ship, and the result was 
remarkable health during the first part of the voyage, while the 
disasters of the return were due to another cause. Apart from 
accidents, three men only died in the first two years of the voyage. 
Three were drowned, and two (Negro servants) were frozen to 
death in the course of a land exploration. This was from their 
getting access to the liquor. It was the stay at Batavia on the 
homeward voyage that proved so deadly. On Monday, Octo- 
ber 19th, 1770, when they were at Batavia, Cook records, “ I had not 
one man on the sick-list.” The first lieutenant was suffering from 
consumption; Mr. Green, astronomer, was ill, apparently from 
excess in eating and drinking; and Tupia, a native of Tahiti, 
was also indisposed. On October 26th, he records that he put 
up the ship’s tent for the ship’s company, “several of whom 
begin to be taken ill.” On November 7th the surgeon died of 
a fever. On the 16th of the same month, he writes :—‘ We are 
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now become so sickly that we seldom can muster above twelve or 
fourteen hands to do duty.” Between that time and the end of 
the voyage, no less than twenty-nine died, nearly all of them from 


dysentery. Of the eleven “civilians and staff, ” no less than 
seven died. Banks, Folander, and two English servants alone 
survived. 


Classified Digest of the Records of the S.P.G. (S.P.G. Office.) —It 
was originally proposed to publish the records of the S.P.G. 
in extenso. The pecuniary risk, however, seemed. to be greater 
than the Society, having regard to the demands upon its funds, 
could legitimately encounter. Accordingly, this digest has been 
made. The labour expended on it must have been very large. It 
has cost Mr. C. F. Pascoe, who undertook the task, “ all his leisure- 
time and his annual holidays for the last five years.” To this 
gentleman, therefore, in the first place, are due the thanks of all 
interested in missions. Due also they are, in the second place, to 
the Rev. H. W. Tucker, the secretary, who has edited the digest 
and made himself responsible for its accuracy. After a brief 
history of the origin of the Society, we have an account of its 
work in various places, the first twelve chapters being given to 
what is now the United States. The succeeding sections are 
British North America, the West Indies and South America, 
Africa, Australasia, and Asia. No British Colony has been outside 
the operations of the Society, the Falkland Islands being the only 
place where it has not had a paid missionary. Nor have its opera- 
tions been confined to the Colonies. In Asia, for instance, China, 
Corea, Manchuria, and Japan appear in the list of localities to which 
its labours have been extended. Some little time ago, we objected 
in these columns to the claim of priority in the mission-field made 
for the Baptist Missionary Society, whose centenary had then been 
celebrated. ‘“ From the first,’ we read in the preface, “it [the 
Society] has had direct missions to the heathen.” And it was 
founded, it will be remembered, in 1701. In that year its income 
was £1,537. In 1711, it had for the first time a “ Royal Letter.” 
This, which authorised a collection throughout England and 
Wales, raised in 1854, when it was last issued, £28,370 (it had 
been as high as £41,683). ‘he inconfe last year was just over 
£100,000,—no very magnificent sum, it must be allowed. No 
legacies were left before 1799, when £349 was received. In the 
year following the discontinuance of the Royal Letter, the legacies 
rose from £3,161 to £10,853. 


Boscombe Chine. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley and Co.)—This 
is asimple story told with Mrs. Marshall’s customary skill and 
sensibility. The ending, when Christopher Castlewood, returning 
after fifty years to his native country, has the past so forcibly 
recalled to him, is genuinely pathetic. 


At the Rising of the Moon. By Frank Matthews. (McClure 
and Co.)—These short Irish stories, excellently illustrated, are 
the pleasantest to read that we have seen of the kind for some 
time. An Irish story, which used to be full of rollicking humour, 
is now, for the most part, a dreary affair. These, though not 
exactly of the old type, are yet genuinely Irish. The Priest, the 
Colonel, and Aileen are admirable pictures. The element of 
superstition is introduced with no little skill. Perhaps “ The 
Dark Man,” the supposed changeling, is the finest story of the 
whole. 

New Epirions.—Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. Vols. VI. and VII. (G. Bell and Sons.)——The Lady 
of the Lake. Edited by Joseph M. Greeson. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)——A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attwell. (Mac- 
millan.) Horace Walpole: a Memoir. By Austin Dobson. 
(Osgood, M‘Ilvaine, and Co.) Our Sentimental Journey. By 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin.) —— 
Last Days of Pompeii. By Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)——Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 2 vols. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.)——Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Sir E. B. 
Hamley. (Blackwood and Sons.) Tim. (Macmillan.) The 
Curse of Carne’s Hold. By G. A. Henty. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.) The Smuggler’s Secret. By Frank Barrett. (Same pub- 
lishers.)——A Century’s Sensation. By W. Sapte, jun. (Rout- 
ledge.)——-The Development of the Locomotive. By Clement C. 
Stretton. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.) Electricity wp to Date. 
By John B. Verity. (Warne and Co.)——What Protection does for 
Farmer and Labourer. By J. E. Leadam, M.A. (Cassell and Co.) 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusLicatTions.—We have received the 
following for July :—Part 22 of a Short History of the English 
People, the Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, the Portfolio, the 
English Illustrated Magazine, the Illustrated Archxologist, the New- 
bery House Magazine, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Expositor, 
the Month, the Expository Times, the Geographical Journal, Natural 
‘Science, the School Review, the United Service Magazine, the Law 
Magazine and Review, the Bookman, the Law Quarterly Review, the 
Century, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Thinker, the Westminster 
Review, the Author, the North American Review, Atalanta, Harper’s 























Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Idler, the Cosmopolitan, Temple Bar, Scribner’s Magazine, the Indian 
Magazine, the Argosy, Lippincoit’s Magazine, Belgravia, London 
Society, Cassell’s Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, 
the Quiver, Good Words, the Sunday Magazine, the Parents’ Review, 
Chambers’s Journal, Sylvia’s Journal, the Girl’s Own Paper and its 
Summer Number, the Monthly Packet, the Young Gentlewoman, the 
Boy’s Own Paper and its Summer Number, St. Nicholas, and 
Fashions of To-Day. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_——.~¢@-——- 
Adams (E. C.), Bow and the Sword, cr 8V0 .....s.csssecesssseeeres (Digby § &Long) 3/6 
Alden (W. L.), Told by the Colonel, cr Sv0 ........csssceecenseeceeeee cesses McClure) 3/6 
Bamford (J. M.), Christ in the City, cr 8vo (West. Conf. Office) 3/0 
Beerbohm-Tree (H.), The Imaginative Faculty, 12mo ............ (E. Mathews) 2/6 


Bellasis (Serjeant), Memoirs of, roy 8VO ............sceceeseeeee (Burns and Oates) 10/6 
Bickford-Smith (R. A. H.), Greece under King George, 8vo (Bentley) 12/0 
Bradley (A. G.), History of Marlborough College, cr 8vo J. _ ee) 7/6 
Brevans (J. De), Manufacture of Liquors, &c., 12mo Paul) 5/0 
Broadwood (E.), English County Songs, roy 8V0....+......( poe ner Press) 6/0 
Buffen (F. F.), Musical Celebrities, Second Seri (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 





ooeee 











Butler (H. F.), Kingsmead, 3 vols. ............. ... (Hurst & —— 31/6 
Clark (J.), Manual of Linguistics, Cr 8V0..........ccccesssseeseeceseeeseseeecceces Thin) 7/6 
Cook (J.), Physics, Cr 8V0.......sssesseccessneeeesseee <i ‘isigmans 2/6 
Cushell (T. G.), ss ND PHO BOON G TAO: «4 cscvcicoicsccscossassiovcsesesen (U. Gill) 3/6 


Delano (W. H.), Twenty Years’ Experiance of Natural Asphalt, cr 8vo (Spon) 2/0 
Dermer (E. 0.), The Beatitudes, cr 8V0 ...........c..cseeseesesceeeeecceees — 2/6 
Edgar (J.), History of Early Scottish Education, 870 ..........s000ceeee «(Thin) 7/6. 
Foster (J.), Oxford Men and their Oolleges, 2 vols. 4to .......... .. (Parker) 63/0 
Gray (L. C.), Treatise on Nervous and Mental Diseases, 8vo ...(Lewis) 21/0 
Grey (H. M.), Lloyd’s, Yesterday and To-Day, 8vo (Haddon) 5/6 
Gould (N.), Banker and Broker, cr 8vo .............+5 (Routledge) 2/0 
Haldane (J. W. C.), Steamships and their Machinery, 8v0.............0006 (Spon) 15/0 
Hayes (M. H.), Points of the Horse, 4to ..... cana ....(Thacker) 34/0 
Hole (J.), National Railways, Cr 8V0 ............ccsseeceeseeeeeceeeeee (Cassell & Co.) 4/0 
Hopkins (F. P.), Fishing Experiences of Half-a-Cevtury, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/6 
Jackson (E.), Essentials of Refraction and Diseases of the Eye(Hirschfield) 4/0 
Kelynack (T. N.), Contributions to the Pathology of the Vermiform, 
ON aoa sicica sci casas cuaeescianhassssborsstes ockcanecasntoustascegdvesbiakarere (Lewis) 10/6 
Merriman (H. S.), From Wisdom Court, cr SVO .......60.cse00..000e (Heinemann) 3/6 
Principles of Fitting for Apprentices, cr 8vo .... (Whittaker) 5/0 
Renton (W.), Outlines of English Literature, cr Svo. (J. Murray) 3/6 
Sehenk (8. L.), Manual of Bacteriology, 8vo (Longmans) * 
Swan (A. S.), Homespun, 12mo Hutchinson) 


























Turner (J. R.), Shakespere-Land, 12M0 ...........ceee-ssseesseseeseeseeeeeces (Glover) 16 
WU OE (ODOR OE VO: vccusirssssccccsssnseseesesvecseeseesseserenucarsdersused (Osgood) 3/6 
Wallace (W.), After the Revolution, 8vo ..... ininienens & Norgate) 6/0 


Wilde (0.), Lady Windermere’s Fan, 4t0 ...ce.ccsecceesceceeseneeseee KE. Mathews) 7/6 
Will (E. de), The Brookham Mystery, cr 8V0...........c.cece0008 (Inter. Pub. Co.) 3/6 
Wilson (C.), Mountaineering, 12m0 ..............0.2 ceecesseeceeceeteeseeseeeeeseeces (Bell) 

Winter (W.), Shadows of the Stage, Second Series, 18mo............... (Douglas) 2/6 


LIBERTY &CO. 


AFTER-SEASON 
SALE, 








AFTER-SEASON SALE 
On MONDAY NEXT. : 
REMNANTS, a SLIGHTLY 
SOILED, SAMPLE GOOD 
And SURPLUS STOOK of 


Sizrks, CASHMERES, VELVETEENS, Dress 





On MONDAY NEXT Corrons, SHAWLS, JEWELLERY, KERCHIEFS, 
(For 14 days only). CarPets, RuGs, Tapestries, Mustins, 
Greatly Reduced Prices in All CRETONNES, Bric-a-Brac, &+s 
Departments, At greatly reduced prices, 


LIBERTY ond CO, Hegont Btreet, London, W. 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


_ 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
_ MAPLE & C3... 


CARPETS 


IMPORTERS OF ORIENTAL CARPETS 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


Lig and CO. would remind intending purchasers that their 

Warehouse is the largest and most important market in 
Europe for all kinds of Oriental Carpets, their collection being 
greater than all the other stocks combined, while, being Direct 
Importers, only one instead of many profits is charged. Purchasers 
are supplied at importers’ prices, and in fact every purchaser of 
an Oriental Carpet becomes practically his own importer without 
trouble or outlay. 





TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 





RS. WILMOT SMITH, the HALL, BORO’ BRIDGE, 

YORKS, warmly RECOMMENDS two highly-educated LADIES who 

desire to begin a select School at a health-resort, and would commence with 

some day pupils. Thorough English and Continents il education. Would any 
ladies ladies kindly sugge st an | opening ? 


i we HEAD- MASTERSHIP of S, PETER’S COLLEGE, 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA, will be VACANT at Christmas. Salary 
£600, with house, ‘Ke, Applications should be made to the BISHOP of ADE- 
LAIDE, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. No original testimonials 
should be sent, unless at the Bishop’s request. Applicants must be in Holy Orders. 
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BROWNING’S 
SPECTACLES. 


The method of testing the sight adopted by JOHN BROWNING ensures the 
spectacles being accurately suited to the sight, Consultations free, 


JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician 
(Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition), 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 


- Catalogue and Samples post-free. 
CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas. Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities. 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. | 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C,. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892... £391,800,000. 


CELLULAR AERTEX. 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. [—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Illustrated Price-List of full vange of Cellular gocds for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHHAPSIDE, E.Cc.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww, 


a 














| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


Fy 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| pany naan. ap pont = ee Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishin oating, &c. 
MATLOCK, | " hensive 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





HOT | 


MINERAL of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 
SPRINGS OF The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 
BAT H. | Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 
({ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF Counc1L—The Right Hon. the Earl of SELBORNE, F.R.S. 
\ SESSION 1893-94. 
The Matriculation Examination of the City and Guilds Central Institution will 


be held on September 19th-22nd, and the Entrance Examination of the Day 
Department of the City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury, on September 


26th. 
City and Guilds Central Institution. 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction, adapted to the requirements of 
persons who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT under the direction of Prof. Henrici, 
F.R.S. ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT under Prof. Unwin, P.R.S., M.I.C.E. 
(Dean), PHYSICAL and ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT under Prof. Ayrton, 
F.R.S. CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT under Prof. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R S. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be held on September 19th- 
22nd, and the Ni W SESSION will commence on October 4th. 

Programme and full particulars of Courses of Instruction and of the Entrance 
Scholarships on application at the City and Guilds Central Institution, Exhibition 
Road, 8.W., or at the Head Cflice of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. 


The DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under fourteen years of age, em- 
braces Courses of Instruction in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, and 
Industrial and Technical Chemistry, under the direction of Prof. S. P. Thompson, 
D.Sc., F.R.8. (Principal), Prof. John Perry, F.R.S., and Prof. R. Meldola, F.R.S, 

The Entrance Examination will be held on September 26th, and the New 
Session will commence on October 3rd. 

For further particulars of the Day Classes, Scholarships, &c., also of the 
Evening Classes, apply at the College, Leonard Street, City Road, H.C. ; or at the 
Head Office of the City and Guiids of Londen Institute. 


: JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E C, 


The GRAFTON GALLERIES. *2™!s!0s. 1. 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 
_Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, 4 deux pas de l’Are de Triomphe de 
Etoile. Changement de propristaire. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elec- 
tricité. Table excellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 2 16 frs. par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 


The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 

















IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—Mrs. W. R. COLE offers a Liberal 
Edncation with the Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from 
the Country or Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently. —Prospectuses | 
and list of references forwarded on application to Mra, W. R, Cole, The NEXT | 
THERM will COMMENCE TUESDAY, September 19th, 





R= AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instraction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
erman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
in September. : 
| igo LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. 
Sets of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. General Dining-Room. 
Apply to SECRETARY. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
al TION, JULY 18th and 19th:—One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five of 
£50, Five or Six of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to candidates 
for the Army Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to 
boys who do well, but fail to obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E, Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G, B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 


LTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840,) 
Heap-Master—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation ‘or Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSUIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD. — Public 
School, founded 1863, to prov e Kducation for Gentlemen’s Sons in pre- 
paration for Universities, Army, &e., 1 detinite Church Principles. Fees, £66 
per annum (sons of clergymen £5 . Day boys, twenty-one guiseas. Six 
Entrance Scholarships from £50 to £20 on July 18th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, 
M.A., Warden. 











ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 
(Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
GILLESPIE, M.A., has beeu established as a Hall of Residence for Students of 
the Yorkshire College. Fee, £20 per term. Prospectus from the SECRETARY 
of the College. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 
(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded, after Examina- 
tion to be held JULY 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 


MASTER. 
| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 








| oneeee SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOUP’S STORTFORD, 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 

For Prospectus, &e., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary.x—HALF-TERM, JUNE 20th. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 to £90), JULY 20th. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 

With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 











OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINELEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 1 vill 6 Admission. 1s. ; Catalogue, ls, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 








Terms of Subscription. 
ae 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. = 
Kingdom ... oad a eo £1 8 6G..... 014 8......0 7.3 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colowies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, Koco sence cee cc wee BID CecereeO IS SF cesveel 
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this school is VACANT. The Master must be a Graduate of some Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom.—Applications, with testimonials and fo’ rteen 
copies of both, should be sent before JULY 20th, 1893, to the undersigned, from 
whom particulars may be obtained. It is requested that no applications be made 
to any of the Governors personally,—C. PONSONBY WILMER, Clerk to the 
Governors, 11 New Court, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 








A LADY SUPERINTENDENT of WOMEN STUDENTS will shortly be 
appointed by authority of the Council. The lady appointed will be required to 
undertake, in addition to her general supervision of the Women Students of the 
College, the position of Head of a Residence for Women Students. Salary £70, 
with probable additions.—Applications, addressed to the undersigned, from whom 
conditions of appointment, be, may be obtained, should be sent in not later than 
JULY 18th. JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, 

June 30th, 1893, Secretary and Registrar. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 











——>——_ 
OvurTsipk PagEr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
oe £10 10 0] Narrow Column ..........c000008 £310 0 
Half-Page .........ccscccceeeeeeeeee 5 5 O]} Half-Column........ ¥ on wan 0 
Quarter-Page ....ccccccseeee 212 6] Quarter-Column ........00008 O17 6 
ComPaANIEs, 
Outside Page ....ccccccccccrcesee £14.14 0 | Inside Page .......ssseerrseeeer £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





IGHGATE SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of 





H E PAR @ EB #4 Ra; 


_All who believe that the Second Advent of the Messiah took place at the 
time of the Destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, are most earnestly requested to 
communicate their names to 


Mr. C. EDGAR, 326 Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E. 
| apne Stage Mere as to the best University or 


Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 
tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirementsto R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ... se = se - £16,000,000. 


HE LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anv GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
FIRE— 














ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES., 
Hrap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS exceed EIGHT MILLIONS STERLING, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to par- 
ticipate in NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS of their class, 
Please apply for Prospectus. 

Lonpon Orrices: 7 CORNHILL; ¥ oo CROSS ; and 130 FENCHURCH. 








AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ROUND THE BLACK 
GARDEN. 


By ZELIE 


With 2 Maps and 52 Iustrations from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. 


{ Demy 8vo, 16s. 


S MMARY OF CONTENTS. 


The Sea of Islam—The Land of Rocks—The Land of Bondage—The Island of Mystery 
—The Land of Sleep—Th2 Land of Gold—The Fortunate Isles—The Land of Death— 


Index. + 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


COLVILE, FRGS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 933. JULY, 1893. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

THE RELIGION OF LETTERS, 1750-1850. 

THE Romantic MARRIAGE OF Mason JAMES 
ACHILLES KIREPATRICK, SOMETIME BRITISH RESI- 
DENT AT THE CouRT OF HyDERABAD. By Sir 
Edward Strachey, Bart. 


A TALE or Two Srup10s. 
EVENINGS WITH MapamME Mout, 
A NoveEL By A JESUIT FATHER, 


AUSTRALIA AND INDIA: THEIR FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
AND Morvat RELATIONS. 


Earuscourt. Chaps. 25-27, 
Baron HypDE DE NEvvVILtr’s MEMOIRS. 


CHANCE SHOTS AND Opp Fisu. By ‘‘A Sonof the 
Marshes.” 


THREE NOVELS. 

Tuer Srorza Boor or Hours, 

Tue Dear OF Sir ANTHONY D’ARCES DE LA BASTIE. 
Tue IRISH MaGISTRACY AND CONSTABULARY UNDER 


MAN’S 





NEW 


A Romance of the Queen’s 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 


Author of “ The City of Sunshine,” “Life of Lord Keith,” ‘Scotland and Scotsmen in 
the Eighteenth Century,” “Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: 


HOME-RULE. 
MarriaGE BELLS. By M. O. W. O. 
Wituram Biackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JULY, 1893. 

Cou ntry. Tue *“*ArTS AND CraFTts” EXHIBITION aT WEST 
MINSTER. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

Tue NintH Criavse. (To my Fellow Gladstonians. 
Ry Dr. Wallace, M.P. 

Tue New Sovutu Sra Busse. By the Hon. John 
Fortescue. 

Tue SIAMESE BounpDARY QUESTION. (With a Map.) 
By the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 

** Roppine Gop.” By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

CHARLES BAUDELAIRE AND EDGAR PoE: a LITERARY 
AFFiniTy. By Eswé Stuart. 





“No one who wishes to read a really first-rate novel should miss reading ‘ Balmoral.’ | THE PAN-Britannic GatTueninc. By J. Astley 


oneeer There is movement and vigour and life in every page.”—Observer. 


Cooper. 
Some Day-DREAMS AND REALITIES. By the Rev. 
Harry Jones. 


“ The romance is in many ways an exceptional one, and unusually strong as to charac- | How 70 Catatoauz Booxs. By J. Taylor Kay. 


terisation.”—Morning Post. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CooKErY AS A Business. By Mary Harrison. 

GREAT BriTAIN AS A SEA-POWER. By the Hon. T. 
A. Brassey. 

THE SirvaTION AT WASHINGTON. By Professor 
Goldwin Smith. 

Mepi£vat Mepicine. By Mrs, King. 





HURCH CONGRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





OOTOBER 3rp, 47TH, 5TH, and 6TH, 1893. 





List of Subjects and Speakers shortly ready. 
Por particulars address— 


LING and STONE. New Vo.uvme. 
Vou. X. By the Rev. CHarLEs VoyseEY. 
Revelation tested on Moral Grounds—The Bible and 
Modern Criticism—The Fourth Gospel—On the Book 
entitled “ Lux ee aaa Voice of God. THE 
rice 


WILLIAMS and Nora@arte, ell and Edinburgh, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Tue APposTLEsS’ CREED. By Professor Harnack. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


ConTENTS FoR JULY. . 





Honorary Secretaries, a 
Church Congress, 


Council House, USE 


Birmingham, 


F R 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ SprcraTor” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), en the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 








THE FurTuRE OF Siam. By Henry Norman, 
Tuer TEACHING OF Civic Duty. By the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M. P. 


Y y Ss ULSTER : FACTS AND FicurEs. A Reply. By Thomas 
Sinclair. 
My TEsTamMENT. By Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 7 -. 2 ioe CONTROVERSY :— 


Cc OC OO CA. 


G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., with a Note by 
Herbert Spencer. 
2. By Prof. Marcus Hartog. 
UnNpDoING THE WoRK OF THE REFORMATION. By 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 1393-1893. By A. F. Leach. 


Bookseller Or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, Sir 0, A, Camznox, M.D., says:—“I have never $5 Ge Foes cc ee ee 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





Tue ORIaInaL Poem oF Jos, By Dr. KE. J. Dillon. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


KINGSMEAD. By Henry 


F, Butter. 3 vols. 


The FATE of SISTER 


JESSICA. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of 
«Grandmother’s Money,”’ “ The Youngest Miss 
Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


The WINNING of MAY. 


By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” “A 
Woman at the Helm,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the BALANCE. By G. M. 


Rosrns (Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds), Author of 
“The Ides of March,” ‘The Tree of Know- 
ledge,” &e. 3 vols, 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By 


Marcarer B, Cross, Author of “Thyme and 
Rue,’ “ Stolen Honey,’ &. 3 vols. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry 


CrEesswELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” ‘A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part II., Vol. LVI., JUNE, 1898. 
Price 5s. 
ConTEYTs. 

PROGRESS OF THE EXTERNAL TRADE OF THE UNITED 
Kinepom 1n Recent YEaRS. By Stephen Bourne, 
Esq. (With discussion.) 

Prices OF COMMODITIES DURING THE LAST SEVEN 
Yrars. By Augustus Sauerbeck, Key. (With dis- 
cussion.) 

Workmen’s BupGerts. By Henry Higgs, Esq , LL.B. 
(With discussion.) 

MisceLLaNnEA :—1, The Agricultural Produce of the 
World—2. Local Taxation—3. Emigration and Im. 
migration in 1892—4, Report on the Gothenburg 
System Regulating the Sale of Spirituous Liquor in 
Norway—5. Disturbance of the Population Esti- 
mates in Australia by Defective Records. By H. H. 
Hayter, Esq., O.M.G.—6, The Labour Department 
and the Labour Gazette—7. Census of the Number 
of Persons using the London County Council’s Parks 
on Whit-Monday, 1893—8. Notes on Economical 
and Statistical Works—9. Quarterly List of Ad. 
ditions to the Library. 


London: E, StanFrorD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 





ROYAL WEDDING - MARCH 


could still be written in commemoration of 
the nuptials of our future King and Queen. It would 
bring profit and fame to the composer, and surely this 
should fire the enthusiasm of some of our budding 
musical geniuses, Distinction can never be attained 
unless an ambitious effort is first made for it. Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment would not have gained their 
present world-wide reputation but for the pluck and 
energy of Mr. Thomas Holloway. To-day they are 
known throughout the world as the best cure for all 
complaints, At this period of the year they are 
fpecially valuable for indigestion, diarrhoea, dysen- 
=“, og of energy, and all ailments of the liver and 
stomach, 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS © 
STEEL PENS. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, 21s. 

* An unasually clever and interesting novel.” —Guardian, 

*** Dodo’ is very good company. The author's matter is original and interesting.” —National Observer. 

“The pathos is as powerful as the hamour.”’—Cambridge Review. 

“*Clever and well-written. Dodo’s lovers are much to be pitied, but her readers may be promised a very 
pleasant time.”—Morning Post, 

“A delightfully witty sketch of the smart people of society, The writer is a showman with keen insight 
and sympathy, and a true artist.”"—Spectator. 

“The story is told with charming grace and considerable power, whilst the dialogue is a feast of epigram 
and paradox.’’— Speaker. : 


Baring-Gould.—MRS, CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By S. Barrne-Goutp, 
Author of ** Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. 3 vols, 
‘* Among his series of brilliant romances ‘ Mrs. Curgenven ’ is one of the best.”—Morning Post. 
‘* Its characters are sketched for us with a firm hand and a bright imaginative power.”—Speaker. 
“A story of very great merit, skilfully constructed.”—Leeds Mercury. 
**The swing of the narrative is splendid.” —Sussex Daily News, 
“A very fine and powerful story.”—Bristol Merewry. 


Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gitserr Parxer, Author of “ Pierre 
and his People.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”—Daily Telegraph, 

‘The delicate truthfulness is not less noteworthy than its vividness and power.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘*A very striking and admirable novel.’”"—St. James’s Gazette. 

“The story is sustained throughout, and enriched with a wealth of detail which only a very accomplished 
novelist could achieve.’”’—Westminster Gazette. 

‘* A work of original power. It has intellect and imagination, finely imagined and well told.”—Scotsman. 


J. H. Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By J. H. Pearce, Author 
of ‘* Esther Pentreath.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
‘There is unmistakabie power in ‘Jaco Treloar.’”’—-Manchester Guardian, 
“ Powerful and picturesque in a very high degree.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘* There is freshness, originality, and power ; nothing hackneyed or commonplace.”—Birmingham Post. 
“One of the best and most interesting novels that the season has produced,”—Daily Chronicle, 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. By AnrHony Hops, Author of “Mr. 
Witt’s Widow,” &. Crown 8vo, 68, 
“Humorous, witty, and amusing. A book to read from beginning to end.””—National Observer. 
** Fresh in subject and full of humour and energy.”’— Literary World, 
“ Original, interesting, and brilliant.” —Guardian. 
** A very able writer, about whose work there is an intellectual flavour rare in modern fiction.”—Speaker. 


The AUTHORITATIVE LIFE of Mr. RUSKIN. 
Collingwood._JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W.G. CotLinewoopn, 


M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

“No more magnificent volumes have been published for along time, They will satisfy the most fastidious.” 
—Times. 

“It is long since we had a biography with such varied delights of substance and of form. Such a book isa 
pleasure for the day and a joy for ever.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

** A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one of the noblest lives of 
our century.” —Glasgow Herald, 

With 


Oliphant.—The LIFE of THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OurpHanr. 
Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, 53. 
“ A well-executed biography, worthy of its author and of the remarkable man who is its subject. Mrs. 
Oliphant relates lucidly and dramatically the important part which Chalmers played in the memorable 


secession,’ '—Times, 3 = 
“ a delightful record of a great man’s life; a most living picture.””—National Observer. 


T. K. Cheyne—FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By T. 
K. _ D.D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 

** A very learned and instructive work.”’—Times, 
** The work is one which was needed ; and it will be welcomed even by those who differ widely from Pro- 
fessor Cheyne in his critical views. No Biblical student can afford to be ignorant of the‘ higher criticism.’ ” 

—N. British Daily Mail. 


John Beever.—PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on Nature. By Joun 
Brever, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. 
CoLLinewoop, M.A.; also a Chapter on Ohar-Fishing, by A. and A. R. SeveRN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** This is not only a book for Izaak Walton’s disciples. John Beever’s notes on fly-fishing and on ‘ the most 
natural flies, with their imitations,’ are known to every angler. But the publishers have reproduced the 
work in a manner which will attract the fancy of the book-lover, while Mr. Collingwood’s graceful memoir 
of the author adds to it a literary charm.”—Birmingham Gazette, 


NEW VOLUME of the “SOCIAL QUESTIONS” SERIES. 
Moore.—BACK to the LAND. By Harorp E. Moors, F.S.I. 


cloth, 2s. 6d. A Book on Rural Depopulation, and How to Counteract It. 


Hosken.—VERSES BY the WAY. By J.D. Hosxken. Printed on laid paper, 
5s. Also a Small Edition on large Dutch hand-made paper, price 12s, 6d. net, (Immediately. 
Lyrics and Sonnets by J. D. Hosken, the Postman Poet, of Helston, Cornwall, whose interesting career is 
now more or less well known to the literary public, “ Q,’’ Author of ** The Splendid Spur,’’ &c., has written 

a critical and biographical introduction, 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


Crown 8vo, 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamretL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mzssrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, gen 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Secs. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, F a =n = o = = 74 =x 
I a 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. ESTABLISHED 1851. 
———--- —————— | SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
| ‘'TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusiisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 





| onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
| below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 








GOLD MEDAL. 


PARIS, 1878. 





FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Strand, W.C. 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
By the AUTHOR of “A SPLENDID COUSIN.” 
MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of “ Isaac Eller’s Money,” &e. 


In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


WHO WINS — LOSES. 


Mary Locxe. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Sorata 


By the AUTHOR of “ MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. 


By Mrs. Stevenson, Author of “Juliet,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY 


JULY. 


A Visit TO Prince Bismarck. By G. W. Smalley. 

Tue EvoLuTIon OF ouR Race, By Frederic Harrison. 

BeavutiruL Lonpvon. By Grant Allen. 

Tue Recent So.ar Ecuipse. By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S. 

Tue Dynasty OF THE Bronans. By Ange Galdemar, 

Tue MavsoL_kum oF IpseN. By William Archer. 

THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN’S TRADE-Unions. By Miss E. March Phillipps. 
THE Russian INTRIGUES IN SOUTH-RasSTERN Evrore. By C. B. Roylance-Kent, 
ADVANCE OF THE UNITED STATES DURING ONE HunpRED YEARS. By Dr. Brock. 
FRENCH MOVEMENTS IN HASTERN S1AmM. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart, M.P. 


REVIEW. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


ON JULY 12th WILL BE PUBLISHED. 








THE LIFE OF 
SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, 


K.C.M.G., &c. 
By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. 
With numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo, _ pictorial cover, 2s, ; 





or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry 
Seton Merriman, Author of “ Young Mistley,”’ &c, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





NOW READY, Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6a. wk 
rVHE EARLY DAYS of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE; 


’ or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty Years Ago. To which 
is added A Glimpse of Oid Haileybury; Patna during the Mutiny ; A Sketch 
of the Natural History of the Riviera; and Life in an Oxfordshire Village. 
By Epwarp Lockwoop, Indian Civil Service (Retired), Author of ‘ The 
Natural History of Monghyr.” 
Simpkrn, MarsuaLL, Hamitton, Kent and Oo., Limited. 

FarRMER and Sons, 295 Edgware Road, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


PIETRO GHISLERI. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
3 vols, Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Crawford’s novel has more claims than one to 
a high place in contemporary fiction. It is admirable in its general handling 
and grouping of character.” . 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING, 


MANY INVENTIONS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo, 63. 


TIMES.—“ Mr. Kipling’s volume is fully equal to anything he has done, Ex. 
hibiting unimpaired all his characteristic excellences, it is remarkable for a 
wider choice of topc. This may fairly be taken as a sign of ripening powers,” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* The book is one for all Mr. Kipling’s admirers 
to rejoice in—some tor this and some for that, and not a few for well-nigh every- 
thing it coutains. ° 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The stories are full of life, vigour, and directness, 
They hold the attention, and dwell in the memory. There is an immense deal of 
humour, any quantity of good sense and discernment.” 

OBSERV ER.—“‘ Not one can fail to notice the rapid growth of Mr. Kipling’s 
work in strength and confidence. He is now in that serene region where he is 
independent of critics; the public will read and enjoy his works whether the 
critics like it or not.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" The completest book that Mr. Kipling has yet 
given us in workmanship, the weightiest and most humane in breadth of view, 
seseeit can only be regarded a3 a fresh landmark in the progression of his genins,”’ 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EVERSLEY SERIES, 
The 


LITERARY WORKS of JAMES 


SMETHAM. Edited by Wrtt1am Davies. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lec- 


tures delivered in the University of Cambridge. By F. D. Maurice, Pro- 
fesor of Casuistry and Moral Philosophy. A New Edition, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Translated 


from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 18mo, 23s, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MESSRS. 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

I.—*A PrersonaL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE To AL- 
Maprnaw AND Meccan.” Complete; carefully Revised 
from the Author’s own Copy, and containing all the ori- 
ginal Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, and also 
the Woodcuts from the Later Editions. In 2 vols., price Six 
Shillings per volume, net. 


READY THIS MONTH. 
IIl.—“«A Mission To GeLete, Kina or Dauomey.” In 
2 vols., price Six Shillings per volume, net. 





Each Work will be sold separately. 


Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY Mgssrs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, half-bound in leather, price 10s. 6d. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 


MEMORIALS OF MR. SERJEANT BELLASIS. 
(1800-1873.) 
By EDWARD BELLASIS. 


London: BURNS and OATES, Limited, 
28 ORCHARD STREET, W.; 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
OR lelieahcin and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY, : 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission). from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, 0 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Eight lawn-tennis courts; 
rge swimming-bath; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGER, 


in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers 





Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60'S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY,.—New Volume. 
Fdited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON, 


SWIMMING. 


By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR and WILLIAM HENRY, 
Hon. Secs. of the Life-Saving Society. 


With 13 Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text by S. T. DADD, 
and from Photographs by G. MITCHELL. 


Crown S8vo, 10s. 6a. 


LIFE WITH the TRANS - SIBERIAN 


SAVAGES. By B. Dovatas Howarp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very remarkible book. It records the experiences and adventures of an 
English traveller, who, having found his way to the Russian penal colony on the 
island of Sakhalin, as the guest of the Governor, managed through his stay on 
the island to spend some time unescorted and entirely without Kuropean com- 
panions in a village of the Ainus......No previous account of these Ainus of 
Sakhalin has been published in Europe since early in the seventeenth century.” 
—Times. 


OUR INDIAN PROTECTORATE : an Intro- 


duction to the Study of the Relations between the British Government and 
its Indian Feudatories. By CHarLeEs Lewis Tupper, Indian Civil Service. 
Royal 8vo, 16s, 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC: an Inquiry into the 


Origin and Development of Music, Songs, Instruments, Dances, and Panto- 
mimes of Savage Races. By RICHARD WALLASCHEK. With Musical 
Examples. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY; for Prac- 


titioners and Students. With especial reference to Practical Methods. By 
Dr. 8. L. ScuEenk, Professor (Extraordinary) in the University of Vienna, 
Translated from the German, with an Appendix, by W. R. Dawson, B.A., 
M.D. Univ. Dub.; late University Travelling Prizeman in Medicine. With 
100 Illustrations, some of which are Coloured, 8vo, 10s, net. 


FISHING EXPERIENCES of HALF-A-| 


CENTURY, with Instructions in the Use of the Fast Reel. By Major F. 
PowELL Hopkins. I!lustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes. 
COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle 


of a Year chiefly in a Garden. By GrorGe Mitner. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proctor, | 


Grant ALLEN, A. Witson, T. Foster, and E. Cropp, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


HINTS TO INVESTORS.—w. 2 
PLAIN ADVICE ABOUT LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE. By A. J. Witson. Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, 
from the “* Investors’ Review.”’ Feap. 8vo, ls, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN WARD.” 


MR. TOMMY DOVE, and other Stories. 


By MarGaret Devanp, Author of *‘ John Ward,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Tommy Dove’ is a masterpiece, and each of the stories show Mrs. 
Deland’s peculiar qualities—her ability of finely reading motives, of watching 
the life that stirs under quiet surfaces.’’—Bookman, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “* DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: aWelshIdyll. By 


WILi1aM Trresuck, Author of * Dorrie,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A quaint and original story...... The story of Mark’s life at the Welsh farm is 
avery real and faithful narrative and picture, singularly vivid, and full of richly 
humorons incidents and descriptions. The book is unique—not to be classed, and 
not easily to be described ; but it is as original in manner and matter as it is 
fresh and fascinating.’”’—Scotsman. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16TH STREET. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 
By Cc. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


_ “Tt cannot be doubted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, although somewhat novel 
in English theological literature, is well adapted to harmonise with the dominant 
tendencies of modern religious thought.”’-—Times, 

“Mr, Cruttwell’s success, in making early Christian literature interesting to 


the ‘ general reader ’ of to-day, is great.”’—Scotsman. 
“‘Mr. Cruttwell’s work betrays everywhere the heart and hand of the earnest 
admirer and scholarly student......We have imterescing sketches and admirable 


translations of interesting documents, and could wish there were more.”— 
—Manchester Guardian. 


London: 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Henry James’s New Volumes. 


ESSAYS IN 
LONDON AND ELSEWHERE 


AMONG THE CONTENTS ARE: 


| The Brothers de Goncourt. 

| Browning in Westminster Abbey 
| Henrik Ibsen. 

| Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


&e., &e. 


London. 

James Russell Lowell. 
Frances Anne Kemble. 
Gustave Flaubert. 
Pierre Loti. 


Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“ Mr. James is not only an artist, he is a devout worshipper of 
London, and in his volume of essays he has paid a magnificent 
tribute to the finest city in the world.”—National Observer. 


Just out. 
The PRIVATE LIFE. By Henry James. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


“The tact and taste wherewith the characters are handled and 
the dialogue is expressed are beyond praise. The page sparkles 
with epigram; the wit seldom flags.’’—National Observer. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


HORACE WALPOLE: a Memoir. With 


an Appendix of Books printed at the Strawberry Hill Press. 
By Austin Dosson. Illustrated with Portraits and Views, 
printed on India Paper and Mounted, Fac-simile Letters, &c., 
10s. 6d. 


N.B.—A Limited Edition of 50 Copies, numbered, and printed 
on Hand-made Paper, 21s. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Josn T. 


Morsg, jun. 2 vols., with a New Portrait, Library Edition, 12s. 





NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS : being 


Discussions on Subjects connected with the Evidences of 
Christianity. By Witt1am Auexanper, D.D., Hon. D.C.L. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Large 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


| “These discourses are as delightful to read as they are able 
| in argument and statement.’’—Globe. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH. 


|MASTERS of ENGLISH MUSIC— 


Sir Arthur -Sullivan, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, F. H. Cowen, Dr. 
C. H. H. Parry, and Dr. C. V. Stanford. By CHartes WILLEBY. 
With Portraits of the Composers at different periods of their 
lives, Autograph Fac-similes of Music, kc. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 





NOTICE.—The publication of the following Books has 
been delayed for a few days, owing to the orders for 
the Cheap Popular Edition of Miss Poynrer’s 
“AN EXQUISITE FOOL,” being so largely in 
excess of the number prepared :— 





| 


‘YOUTH. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES in the WAGNERIAN 
DRAMA. By Henry Epwarp Krensiet. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. New Cheap Edition. 


AN EXQUISITE FOOL: a Novel. By 


E. Frances Poynter. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. New Popular 
Edition. 


By CHARLES Wacner. Crown 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





“ RULERS OF INDIA.”—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 23. 6d, 


EARL of AUCKLAND, and the First 


Afghan War. By Captain L. J. Trorrer, Author of “India Under 
Victoria,” &o. 

The following are also published :—Akbar, Albuquerque, Aurangzib, Madhava, 
Rao Sindhia, Dupleix, Warren Hastings, Marquess Cornwallis, Marquess of 
Hastings, Mountstuart Elphiastone, Lord William Bentinck, Viscount Hardinge, 
Ranjit Singh, Marquess of Dalhousie, Clyde and Strathnairn, Earl Canning, 
Lord Lawrence, Earl of Mayo. 


Uniform with “ Rulers of India’’ Series. 


JAMES THOMASON. By Sir Richard 


TrmP._e, Bart., M.P., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Governor 
of Bombay. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. ; 


“Sir R. Temple’s book possesses a high value as a dutiful and interesting 
memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were none the less memorable 
because achieved exclusively in the field of peaceful administration.”—Times. 


Small folio, 21s. net. 


HYMNI HOMERICI. Codicibus denuo 
collatis recensuit ALFREDUS GOODWIN. Cum quatuor tabulis photo- 
graphicis. 


Vol. II , crown 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d, 


SWIFT: SELECTIONS from his WORKS. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Henry Crark. Vol. I., uniform 
with the above, previously published, 7s, 6d. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON VOL. I. 


** Nobody has undertaken the task with such qualifications for it as Mr. Craik, 
whose Life of the Dean long ago showed his attitude towards the subject to be a 
model of combined sobriety and scholarship.’"—Saturday Review. 


** Mr. Craik knows more about the Dean than anybody else, and his work is 
done admirably.””—Manchester Guardian. 


Small 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 
Only 250 Copies have been printed on Large-paper. 


MILTON’S PROSODY. An Examination of 


the Rules of the Blank Verse in Milton’s Later Poems, with an Account of 
the Versification of Samson Agonistes, and General Notes. By Robert 
BRIDGES, 


8vo, 16s. 


The BOOK of ENOCH. Translated from Pro. 


fessor DiLLMann’s Ethiopic Text. Emended and Revised in accordance with 
hitherto uncollated Ethiopic MSS., and with the Gizeh and Latin fragments, 
which are bere published in full. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Indices, by R. H. Cuarxes, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

“‘ An erudite work, which will be appreciated by Orientalists,’’—Times. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 


A PRIMER of HISTORICAL ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. By Henry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 





A Limited Edition of 200 numbered Copies, 764 pp., large 4to, strongly bound, 
price £10 10s, net. 


A COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTION of the 
ANCIENT MANUSORIPT of the YASNA. With its Pahlavi Translation, 
A.D. 1323, generally quoted as [J 2], in the possession of the Bodleian 
Library, 

This priceless Manuscript was written by MIHIRAPAN KAI-KHUSRO in 
A.¥. 692 (a D. 1323), and constitutes one of the fandamental documents of Zend 
religion and philology. It has been for centuries hereditary property ina 
family of a High Priest of the Parsis, who has now presented it to the University 
of Oxford. The Collotype Fac-simile reproduces the MS, with absolute fidelity, 


Crown 4to, stiff covers, 6s, 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA—II. 5. 


GWILLIAM’S PALESTINE VERSION of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Royal 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The SURGICAL ASPECT of TRAUMATIC 


INSANITY. Presented for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine. By Hersert 
A. PowetL, M.A., M.D., M.Ch, (Oxon.), F.8.C.S. (Edin.), Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ANA- 
LYTICAL GEOMETRY. With numerous Examples. Ry W. J. Jounston, 
M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics in the University College of Wales. 


PART II, T-EIAINOS. Now ready, imperial 4to, £1 1s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT 


and the OTHER GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including 
the Apocryphal Books). By the late Epwin Hatcu, M.A. D.D., and Henry 
A. Reppatu, M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 
Part I. is also published. Part III. is in the press. Until the publication of 
Part V., but not afterwards, subscriptions may be paid in advance at the price of 
£4 43, for the Six Parts. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A PRIMER of ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


By F. J. SNEtL, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


Illustrating the History of the Early Empire. By G. Mc N. Rusurortu, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 


8vo, 183, 6d. 


NOTES on RECENT RESEARCHES in ELEC- 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM. Intended as a Sequel to Professor Clerk- 
Maxwell’s ‘* Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism.” By J. J. THomson, 
M.A., F.B.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Cambridge. 


* An important and learned work.”—Times. 





NEW PART NOW READY. CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING. VOL. II., PART 7. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. Imperial 4to. 
Gas The present position of the Work is as follows :— 


Vol. I. A and B. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 


Imperial 4to, halt-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


[ Published. 


*,* Also still sold in Parts as follows:—Part I., A—ANT; Part II., ANT—BATTEN ; Part III., BATTER—BOZ, each 12s. 6d. 


Part IV., § 1, BRA—BYZ, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. C and D. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 


12s. 6d. [Published.] CROUCHMAS—DE. [In the press. | 


Vol, III. E, F, and G, Edited by H BRADLEY, M.A., with the co-operation of Dr. MURRAY. 


12s. 6d. [Published.| EVERYBODY—FE. [In the press. | 


C—CASS. Stiff covers, 5s. | Published. ] 
[ Published.] CLO—CONSIGNER. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. [Published. | 


CAST—CLIVY. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. 
CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING. Stiff covers, 


E—EVERY. Stiff covers, 





Full Catalogues Post-free on Application. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








Loxpon: Printed by Wyman and Sons (Limited) at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published by Jony OampseLt, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of 
the Savoy, Strand, in the Oounty of Middlesex, at the ‘Spectator’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 8tl:, 1893. 








